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Having in a former article* discussed, at some length, the 
disadvantages arising from the want of suitable text books, to- 
gether with the causes to which, in our opinion, this want may 
be attributed, we propose in the present paper to consider the 
practical question of a remedy for the evil. 

Two inquiries seem naturally to suggest themselves here— 
Ist, what books may be regarded as indispensable or desirable in 
the instruction of the deaf and dumb? and, 2ndly, how far are 
ordinary school-books available for this purpose ? 

The satisfactory solution of the first of these questions very 
much depends on the answer that is given to the second. If 
the text-books used in the common school education of those 
who can hear and speak are recognized as, in any material ex- 
tent, adapted to the elementary instruction of deaf-mutes, the 
necessity of special text-books for the latter will be measurably 
diminished. 


*See Annals for October, 1869. 
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On this point, we are aware, a difference of opinion exists 


among practical instructors. Some advocate the introduction of 


common school-books early in the course, in order to familiarize 
the deaf-mute betimes with the subjects and language of ordi- 
nary life. It is suggested that, by means of “illustrative exam- 
ples” or all the difficult words and phrases of the lesson,* before 
the pupil is actually required to read it, he can be prepared to 
comprehend a style of thought and expression otherwise beyond 
his capacity. It is also argued, that a special class of books, 
expressed in language adapted to the peculiarities of the deaf- 
mutes condition, would tend to foster and perpetuate those pe- 
culiarities, retarding the acquisition of that natural and idio- 
matic command of written language so necessary to ready and 
comfortable intercourse with society, as well as for deriving 
pleasure and profit from general reading. 

In these views we confess ourselves unable to acquiesce either 
on the ground of reason or experience. In the first place, it 
seems to us that special text-books are necessary from the nature 
of the case. The condition and wants of the uneducated deat- 
mute are altogether peculiar, and must therefore a priori re- 
quire peculiar treatment. The ordinary means and processes 
of instruction are not adapted to his circumstances. The pre- 
liminary training, required to bring him up to the point at 
which others commence their common school course, involves 
years of patient labor, demanding aids and appliances that have 
no place in common school instruction. The simpiest books 
for hearing children, imply a measure of intellectual develop- 
ment and a range of ideas far beyond his level. They are writ- 
ten in a language which is not his vernacular—a language of 
which he is utterly ignorant. Does it appear reasonable to sup- 
pose that books, prepared for persons who know and speak the 
language in which they are written, should be adapted for those 
to whom that language is “an unknown tongue?” Is this the 
method pursued in teaching hearing persons a foreign dialect ? 
Are the same books employed, for example, in teaching an 
English child French that are used to train a French child, in 
his native land, in the grammar of his mother tongue? It is 
true indeed, that in the great classical schools of England, for 
generations, the elements of Latin and Greek were learned by 


*This is the plan adopted in Mr. Jacobs’ *‘ Primary Lessons.” 
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English boys from grammars actually couched in the language 
of old Rome—but from this system of classical study—now 
generally regarded as unnatural and absurd—surely no argu- 
ment can be drawn for condemning the deaf-mute to the hercu- 
lean task of acquiring a knowledge of our language from books 
designed and adapted only for those to whom it has been, from 
infancy, familiar. 

In the second place so far as our opinion is concerned, we 
have not found ordinary school-books of much service in the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb. They are all open to the two- 
fold objection of defect and excess. They contain either too 
little or too much of the requisite material of instruction, while 
that material is arranged in a manner unsuited to the practical 
wants of the mute. The grammatical forms, the particles, 
phrases and idioms of language, a practical knowledge of which 
it is the main object and greatest difficulty to impart to our pu- 
pils, are necessarily presented in these works in such an irregular 
and miscellaneous manner—scattered over so wide an area—that 
it is impossible to know, either how much we have to teach, or 
when we have overtaken all that is needful to be taught. More- 
over, the time and labor consumed in adapting them, even par- 
tially, to the work of the class-room do not appear to us to se- 
cure any commensurate return. From a somewhat extensive 
acquaintance with elementary common school-books, both Eng- 
lish and American, we have also been led to the conclusion, 
that, in the most important and trying part of the work of deaf- 
mute education—the elementary stages—neither teacher nor 
pupil can derive material aid from this source; and that a com- 
plete series of special text-books for this department of tuition 
is therefore indispensable. 

That there is a place in deaf-mute education for some of the 
books used in hearing schools we are ready to admit. The 
time, however, for their introduction, and the extent to which 
they can be made serviceable, are points on which different 
opinions may be entertained. The proper determination of 
these, seems to us to depend, among other circumstances, upon 
such considerations as—the age at which pupils commence 
their education—the length of the term of instruction—the 
classification of the pupils—and, the qualifications of the 
teacher. 


Text Books. 


Where pupils enter school very young—from seven to nine 
years of age for example—and are limited to a course of five or 
six years, as in many European Institutions, we believe little or 
nothing is to be gained by the attempt to press into the service 
the text-books used in schools for the hearing. We fear that it will 
be generally found to be time and labor lost to drive deaf-mute 
children of such immature age and mental development through 


any of the readers, grammars, geographies, or histories adapted 
to children of the same age with all their faculties. The infor- 
mation contained in these books could be more quickly and 
thoroughly imparted, with less labor to the teacher and more 
pleasure to the scholar, by means of lessons in simple language 
expressly adapted to their different stages of progress, supple- 
mented when needful by explanations and illustrations in signs 
and manual spelling. And, even as respects improvement in 
the use of written language, we believe the results would be 
equally beneficial and satisfactory. 

In the case also of schools where, from various causes, effect- 
ive classification is impracticable, and individual teaching 
becomes a constant necessity—as well as in those where the 
staff of teachers is insufficient for the number of pupils—a not 
uncommon drawback—or where the teachers themselves are 
young and inexperienced—the difficulty of aking common 
school-books subserve the purposes of deaf-mute education 
amounts, in our opinion, to a practical impossibility. 

Were the term of instruction sufficiently extended, proper 
classification secured, and the requisite number of duly qualified 
instructors universally provided, the time and mode of introduc- 
ing our pupils to the use of ordinary text-books could be more 
easily and systematically regulated. 

Without presuming to offer an absolute decision here, we may 
indicate our own feeling on this subject. 

Supposing, then, the school-term for deaf-mutes everywhere 
fixed at ten, and the time of admission at six years—the pupils 
being under training from six to sixteen years ofage—we would 
recommend the introduction of common school-books about the 
middle of the course, perhaps about the sixth or seventh yearof 
instruction. At this stage pupils would generally be sufficiently 
advanced in language, general knowledge, and intellectual develop- 
ment, to cope with the difficulties of some of the simpler read- 
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ing books, and to profit by the mental exercise involved in master- 
ing their contents. To introduce them much earlier would, in 
our view, be comparatively useless. 

Assuming, therefore, that ordinary school-books are not avail- 
able for the first half of the period embraced in the deaf-mute’s 
common school education, we have next to determine what books 
are required for that part ofthe work wherein lies, in fact, the 
specialty of the case. 

The education of the deaf and dumb may be viewed as embrace - 
ing two great departments, viz: instruction in language, and the 
impartation ef general knowledge. These, though in one aspect 
perfectly distinet, are yet so intimately connected that neither 
can be efficiently prosecuted without the other. Itis impossible 
to train a deaf-mute in the practice of language without, at the 
same time, widening the range of his information; while it is 
always practicable, as well as desirable and important, to make 
the communication of knowledge, as such, auxiliary to the acqui- 
sition of language. In the preparation of text-books neither of 


_ these objects should be overlooked. The twopurposes should, 


as far as possible, blend and co-operate throughout. 
Nevertheless, it must-be admitted that this is by nomeans an 
easy task. Every teacher must have felt the difficulty ofincorpo- 
rating any considerable amount of information, secular, moral, 
or religious, in a course oflessons primarily designed to develop 
the grammatical structure of sentences and the application of 
colloquial phraseology. The most interesting and memorable 
illustrations of the usages of written language are always to be 
drawn from the objects, scenes, and wants of every-day life in 
the school-room, the play-ground, and the family circle. The 
first necessity, in truth, of the deaf-mute is not thestoring ofhis 
mind with new ideas, but the power of clearly conceiving and 
expressing the ideas he already has. To give him this power 
we must descend tohis owninfantine level of thought and experi- 
ence, and find there the materials for our first lessons in the 
meaning and use of words. We muststrive toenable himclearly 
to individualize and body forth in written speech the chaotic 
mass of images, sensations, and feelings working darkly within his 
imprisoned soul. And if, in order to do this, we must, for a 
considerable time, forego the satisfaction of leading him onward 
and upward to aless rudimentary region ofmental occupation and 
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exercise, let us not be tempted to regard the work as beneath the 
dignity of teaching, to despise the childish exercises and illustra- 
tions best fitted to interest and arouse his feeble powers, or to 
pronounce them “inelegant,” “trivial,” unworthy of the energies 
of a cultivated mind. Nothing can be justly stigmatized as 
“trivial” which tends to fix attention, toawaken interest, to set 
the wheels of intellect in motion, and to give the mute a practical 
feeling of the living connection between words and the familiar 
realities of his daily experience. 

These principles have sometimes been strangely overlooked in 
the preparation of elementary works for the deaf and dumb. 
Mr. Cook’s “ Graduated Course of Language Lessons,” in par- 
ticular, has always seemed to us toerr egregiously in this respect. 
The first 34 pages of that work, embracing chiefly the present 
tense ofthe verbs be, huve, do, instead of appealing to the child’s 
every day experiences, and drawing its examples and illustrations 


from that source, presents a dreary prospect, page after page, of 


exercises founded on some of the most unfamiliar facts and gener- 
alizations of naturalhistory! It abounds with examples suchas: 

“The dog is viviparous.” “The goldfinch is oviparous.” 
“Have all mammalia four feet?” ‘ Are all fishes mammalia?” 
“What amphibious animals havenofeet?” “ Of what animalsis 
the blood whiteand cold?” “Haveallreptiles red blood?” “Do 
reptiles bring forth their young alive?” “Havereptiles feet and 
antennae?’ Have gnats a proboscis ?” 

Andsoonadnauseam. And while the poor mute is doomed to 
wade wearily through all this learned rubbish, he is not taught 
to express the simplest idea or want of his own, e.g. “IT am 
hungry,” “I want a drink,” “I have a headache,” “TI like to 
play,” ‘Piease give me a pencil,” or any similar phrase or 
sentence connected with the living facts and needs of his little 
world. This is certainly a curious attempt to incorporate “ use- 
ful information ” and grammatical instruction in the samecourse. 
A method so repellent and unnatural must surely be based on er- 
roneous conceptions of the “ dignity” of elementary education, 
and an entire oblivion of the-dictates of common sense, not to 
say the principles of mental philosophy and of language. One 
evil traceable, we think, to methods of this sort, is to be found 
in that ambitious and inflated style—the ore rotundo, sesquipe- 
dalia verbafashion, so much in vogue in the “orations,” “vale- 
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dictory” and other literary efforts of the better educated deaf 
and dumb. False ideas of dignity and taste are, we fear, produced 
and fostered by the premature cultivation of the forms and ele- 
gancies of oratorical expression, at the expense of a plain, simple, 
unaffected manner of composition. 

To translate the ideal into the actual, to harmonize aspiration 
and performance in all the duties, relations, and interests of life, 
is the grand problem of human existence, meeting us on every 
hand and at every step of ourmortalcareer. Butespecially does 
this difficulty of combining the theoretical and the practical, the 
abstract and the concrete, confront us in the sphere of education, 
whether elementary, academic or collegiate; and perhaps in none 
are its presence and power more constantly and painfully realized 
than in the instruction of the deaf anddumb. In our own efforts 
to grapple with this besetting foe we confess to have been so 
often baffled, that we have been reduced almost to despair ofthe 
possibility of constructing any single text-book, orseries of text- 
books, which shall combine, in absolutely just proportions, natural 
arrangement, dependence and connection—that complete develop- 
ment and illustration of the grammatical forms and idioms of 
language, primarily required by the deaf-mute, with that intellect- 
ual moral, religious and general training and information necessary 
to complete his education and fit him for the right discharge of 
the duties of life. In viewofthis apparently insoluble problem, 
we must rest satisfied with two separate series of text-books 
corresponding to the two great departments of the work already 
specified—the one series intended to aid in the linguistic train- 
ing of the mute, and the other to store his mind with general 
information. 

In accordance with this plan we shall endeavor to give an 
outline of the kind of books to be embraced in the series propos- 
ed, arranging our remarks under the following heads: 

I. Text-Books in Language. 

II. Text-Books in General Knowledge. 

ITI. Pictures, Charts, Diagrams and other Apparatus. 

In regard to the first of these, viz: 

Text-Books 1n 

There are two different methods on which they may be con- 
structed: 

Ist. They may assume the form of a graduated course of in- 
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struction in language and grammar, where the difficulties of 


reading and composition are developed and illustrated to the 
deaf-mute in a particular order, more or less philosophical, 
according to the views of the author. This is the principle on 
which most, if not all, of the works hitherto published—such 
as those by Mr. Baker, Mr. Cook, Mr. Jacobs and Dr. Peet, have 
been prepared. 

2nd. They may aim merely at furnishing the requisite material, 
conveniently arranged, out of which the teacher is to form his own 
lessons, suited to the conditions under which he has to work. 
The only book with which we are acquainted, that may be regard- 
ed as coming under this category, is the “ Graduated Vocabulary 


and Dictionary” published a few years ago by Mr. Andersou of 


Glasgow. This work--evidently the result of great labor and 
ripe experience—in the hands of a good teacher, and with pupils 
of a somewhat advanced stage, could be used with much ad- 
vantage, but as an aid in elementary instruction it appears less 
suitable. The adoption throughout of the alphabetic and gram- 
matical instead of the simple ideological order of classification, 
while facilitating reference to particular words, seems incom- 
patible with the natural development of thought and expression, 
relative to the facts and wants of every-day life, so important 
in the mental training of the young mute. At all events, it is 
doubtful whether this work so fully answers all the ends desired 
or desirable, as to leave no room for improvement in the same 
direction. 

Between the two methods or principles thus presented, a 
deliberate election must be made. We must either make our 
text-book comprehend a connected and graduated course of in- 
struction in language and grammar—providing not merely suita- 
ble materials for the daily lessons, but the very lessons themselves 
as they are intended to be taught—the exact amount and kind 
of example and exercise required to ground the pupil in the 
theory and practice of written language, arranged with scientific 
accuracy and strictly natural graduation and co-relation of all 
the stages of the process, or we must endeavor simply to pro- 
vide suitable materials, so digested and arranged as to enable 
the teacher readily to adapt them to the varying exigencies of 
time, place and circumstance in the labors of the class-room. 
Which of these methods shall we adopt? A few years ago 
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the writer was solicited, by a professional friend at a distance, 
to engage with him in the joint preparation of a course of lan- 
guage lessons, with the view of endeavoring, if possible, to pro- 
duce a more complete and satisfactory course than seemed to be 
provided in any of the few existing treatises available. This 
proposal we felt constrained to decline for reasons, communicat- 
ed at the time to the gentleman referred to, some of which we 
crave permission to reproduce here as an answer to the above 
question, and as expressing substantially our present views of 
the point under consideration. After adverting to several diffi- 
culties incidental to the proposed enterprise, the writer remark- 
ed as follow: 

“ Apart, however, from the considerations already presented, 
there is another difficulty or objection, in itself sufficiently 
formidable to deter me from assuming the responsibility of such 
an undertaking, viz: a growing conviction strengthened by the 
experience of each succeeding year, of the hopelessness of pro- 
ducing a graduated course of lessons in language suited for 
universal adoption. No one plan or course, however good, will 
meet all views or suit all circumstances. For my own part, I 
have never pursued precisely the same course for any two con- 
secutive years with different sets of pupils of the same stand- 
ing. The course of this year may be superseded or improved 
upon uext year, according to the capacity, age, standing and 
circumstances of the pupils you have to deal with. The order 
of lessons for a class of the first year, for example, that would 
have satisfied me a few years ago, would not doso now; and the 
order followed by me this year may not be that I shall adopt 
ifext year. In truth, it is useless to stereotype any order of 
developing the grammatical construction of language for the 
deaf-mute. The most perfect order that could be devised must 
admit of deviation, of modification, of improvement. One thing 
may come first with one pupil, that should come second or third 
with another, and vive versa. The teacher must wisely adapt 
his methods and processes to the requirements of the case. Hence 
no book can be an infallible guide. The treatises published by 
Dr. Peet, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Keep, Mr. Cook, Mr. Baker, &c., are 
all valuable—some of them excellent—but neither of them is to 
be implicitly followed. They have each their respective merits, 
and can all be made subservient to the purposes of instruction, but 
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not all of them combined, nor the merits of all combined, would 
form such a course as I could simply either adopt or recom- 
mend. Neither would I presume myself to furnish an unexcep- 
tionable standard. I believe I should be the first to detect the 
imperfections of ny own work when subjected to the test of local 
wants and individual requirements. 

“The grand point is to follow Nature-—discover her principles 
—watch her operations—imitate her processes and mental de- 
velopment and the acquisition of language, and you may be sure 
you cannot go far astray, whatever may be the order of your 
lessons—whether e. g. you present the verb first in the Infinitive, 
the Participial, or the Imperative form—whether you introduce 
the pupil to the past or the present tense Indicative first, &c. 

There are points on which difference of opinion, may always 
exist, and a course based on any one theory of this kind must 
necessarily be local and temporary in its popularity. What we 
really want is not a book embodying any peculiar order of pro- 
cedure, for this may safely be left to the intelligent teacher's 
own judgment, but the requisite materials properly prepared, 
out of which the teacher may construct his own language lessons, 
adapted to the varying requirements of his classes. This is the 
great desideratum.” 

To these statements let us add another consideration, that no 
graduated course of language lessons, however excellent, can be 
equally adapted to every country. For instance, a different 
kind of book is needed in British schools from what might be 
generally acceptable and useful in American institutions, and 
vice versa. This is true, both as to arrangement and filling up 
—the order of the lessons and the nature of the examples. The 


circumstances attending the work in the two countries—the 


different age at which pupils are admitted—the length of the 
period of instruction—the training and status of the teachers, 
referred to in our first article—as well as the differences arising 
from national peculiarities, habits, manners, customs, character, 
traditions and historical associations—all these evidently de- 
mand a different style of lesson suited to each. And this pre- 
sents another ground of preference for the second method over 
the first, because by freeing the teacher from the trammels of a 
peculiar course, and providing him with suitable materials for 
his work, it allows him full scope to combine the systematic 
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with the discursive or miscellaneous method of teaching, in such 
a way as may best harmonize with his own views and the local 
and individual necessities of his position and circumstances. 

It seems proper here further to premise, that we have faith 
in the “ practicability and advantages of printing natural signs,” 
so ably discussed already by another in these pages,* that we 
now proceed to present an imperfect outline. 

The series then, in our view, should include some such aids 
as the following: 

I. A Primary Book for this first year. This should embrace: 
(1.) A vocabulary of all familiar words likely to be required for 
actual use during the first twelve months, illustrated either by 
pictures or printed natural signs—every word not capable of 
immediate practical application being rigorously excluded. (2.) A 
collection of colloquial phrases and sentences—mandatives, nar- 
ratives and interrogatives—all bearing on the daily life and 
wants of the pupil, arranged with a single view to practical 
usage, irrespective of mere grammatical or logical system. 
(3.) The interpretation in printed natural signs of all these, so 
that the pupils may be exercised, in the first instance, in gather- 
ing up the meaning of the sentences from the signs, and after- 
wards in converting the sign-sentences into the word-sentences. 
Every verbal phrase and sentence in the second part to be num- 
bered in correspondence with the printed signs in the third 
part, in order to enable the pupil readily to find out the inter- 
pretation of any particular phrase or sentence which he may 
not understand, or which he may happen to forget. 

The possession of a book like this would immensely facilitate 
the pupil’s progress, enabling him to learn many words, phrases 
and sentences of himself, without requiring the constant super- 
vision and assistance of the teacher. . 

II. An Vocasu ary of all words and phrases 
susceptible of distinct pictorial illustration, classified ideologi- 
cally, with an alphabetical index for convenience of reference. 
So far as we are aware, there is no such work at present in use. 
The “Tilustrated Vocabulary of Nouns,” published by the Com- 
mittee of the London Asylum, is a beautiful work executed in 
the finest style of art, but altogther unsuitable for a class-book 
either as to size or arrangement. It contains no phrases, but 


*See Annals for July, 1869. 
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consists wholly of single words. As in Mr. Andersou’s work 
too, already noticed, the alphabetic order of words is followed, 
thus necessarily introducing the words in an unnatural and 
unattractive manner, without regard to their ideological affinities 
or practical application. Space is also needlessly occupied with 
lists of uncommon and untamiliar terms that cannot be pictori- 
ally represented, without any explanation, apparently for the 
purpose of exhausting the words under each alphabetical head. 
The illustrations of trades and occupations, at the end of the 
book, are excellent, but would be more valuable, if given on an 
enlarged scale and mounted, for exhibition and explanation be- 
fore the eyes of a whole class at a time. 

III. Another vocaBuLary, alphabetically arranged, of all words 
and phrases not susceptible of pictorial representation, or of 
being simplified by verbal definition—with explanations in 
printed natural signs. This would include that class of words 
by means ot which all other words may be explained—a class 
that may be denominated root-words, and that cannot be made 
simpler than they are by mere verbal definition. 

IV. Books or Purases with their meanings and synonyms, 
and examples illustrative of their use—graduated according to 
their difficulty—with an alphabetical index for convenient re- 
ference. The phrases with their meanings and synonyms to be 
printed on one page, the examples on the page opposite, both 
having corresponding numbers to facilitate reference. 

The advantages of this arrangement are, Ist, that the vocabu- 
lary, as such, and the illustrative examples could be learned 
either together or separately, as might be found expedient. 2nd. 
That, by simply covering any particular page of examples, the 
pupil could be readily exercised in composing original examples 
on the words and phrases opposite, would be more thrown on 
his own resources, and less exposed to the temptation of “copy- 
ing”. 

This book should also contain a complete alphabetical index 
of the words and phrases that occur init, with references to the 
number and page where the words and their examples are to be 
found. 

V. Boox or Constructions, or conspectus of etymological 
and syntactical forms, phrases, particles, idioms, and grammat- 
ical equivalents. This should embrace: (1.) The grammatical 
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distinetions and modifications of the noun, the pronoun, and the 
adjective, with appropriate practical examples. (2.) Auxiliary 
and defective verbs, aptly illustrated. (3.) Paradigms of the 
verb, regular and irregular, transitive intransitive and passive. 
(4.) Every kind of phrase, substantival, pronominal, adjectival, 
prepositional, adverbial, and conjunctional—one good example at 
least of each distinct mode of collection. (5.) Every kind of 
sentence, declarative, conditional, potential, optative, imperative, 
hortatory, imprecatory, exclamatory, &., in the various forms, 
affirmative, negative, interrogative, &c., with all the modifi- 
cations of tense and person. Example of each, (6.) The particles, 
with illustrative examples. (7.) Pure idioms, incapable of defini- 
tion except in language too difficult for the learner—appropri- 
ately exemplified. (8.) Grammatical equievalents, or synonymous 
constructions. (9.) Grammatical symbols (as used in Institu- 
tions for the Deaf and Dumb) to be affixed to each distinet form 
of phrase, sentence &e. 

These to be arranged in strict grammatical order, so as to 
present a complete view of the ground to be traversed, that no 
essential form, or construction, or grammatical peculiarity may 
le omitted or overlooked, constituting a perfect vade mecum for 
the teacher and advanced scholar. The examples not to be 
numerous—only one or two appropriate illustrations of each 
distinet form, phrase, or expression, as models for imitation. 
The body of the book to be unincumbered with notes or explana- 
tions. Any such required or desirable to be inserted in an ap- 
pendix. 

Every phrase, form, sentence, example, &c. ,to be numbered for 
ready reference. A complete index also to be appended. 

VI. Book or S1ens like unto the above, to exhibit the differ- 
ence of idiom between the sign-language of the mute, and written 
language, and as a means of practising the pupil in translating 
from the one to the other. 

VII. Boox or CotLogutat ExeErcisE, embracing the elements 
ot familiar conversation—epistolary forms—forms of address . 
and welcome, &c., 

VIII- A Reavine Book of interesting stories, dialogues, 
aneecdotes, &c., framed so as to introduce and exemplify, in a 
natural manner, the phrases, idioms and forms of coustruction, 
previously taught. 
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9. Scnoot Dictionary, embracing chiefly all words and 
phrases, (with their synonyms ) occuring in Holy Scripture, and 
in the series of text-books used—with examples, or references to 
passages where the word is exemplified. A really good diction- 
ary, even for common schools, is still much wanted. The defi- 
nitions are generally harder to understand than the terms they 
profess to explain—literally “darkening counsel” by words. 
In a dictionary for the deaf and dumb the definitions should 
not only be simple, but should be such as when translated into 
signs would at once convey the meaning, even at the risk of 
some circumlocution. Intelligibleness should never be sacrificed 
to brevity and an illusive simplicity. This is, in our experi- 
ence, the great vice of all dictionaries. 

X- A Scuoot Grammar, brief, clear and easily memorized, 
with special reference to the besetting errors of the deaf-mute 
in composition, and a full set of grammatical symbols. 

XI. Lzssons rn Articutation. Mr. Anderson of Glasgow, 
we beleive published a work of this kind many years ago, but 
we regret we have seen only a small part of it. We presume, 
however, it is now out of print. In view of the increased inter- 
est attaching to this subject from recent discussions, a good 
manual for this branch of instruction seems at present particu- 
larly desirable. We should like to see this want supplied from 
the practical experience of some zealous and competent advocate 
of articulation. 

(CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 


LAURENT CLERC. 
BY REV. W. W. TURNER, A. M., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Civilization in its progress has led to the development of edu- 
cation and its diffusion among all classes of the people. This 
progress however has been gradual. In ancient times its’ pos- 
session was confined to philosophers and sages and toa few 
individuals of the higher ranks of society. The introduction of 
Christianity accelerated its progress and increased the facilities 
of obtaining it. At length its advantages came to be generally 
appreciated and desired; and now the governments of the most 
enlightened nations consider it good policy, as well as an impera- 
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respective jurisdictions. For along time deaf-mutes were re- 
garded as an exceptional class that, in common with idiots, could 
not be reached by any of the processes of education; and until 
the fifteenth century no successful effort had been made to teach 
them a written language. Then enough was done ina few isolat- 
edcases to show the possibility of educating them to some extent. 
But it was not until the middle of the eighteenth century that 
the first school was established for their instruction. In 1760 
the Abbe de ’Epee was at the head of'a school in France, consist- 
ing of a little company of deat-mutes, which was commenced by 
him five or six years earlier with two pupils. He was succeeded 
on his decease in 1789, by the Abbe Sicard, who had previously 
received instruction from him in Paris, and had been conduct- 
ing another school for deaf-mutes in France for about three years. 
It was at this Institution while under the direction of Sicard 
that the subject of this notice received his education. 

Laurent Clere was born in La Balme, near Lyons, France, De- 
cember 26, 1785. He may have been born deaf; but his parents 
supposed that his deatness was caused by his falling into the fire 
when a year old. When he was old enough to ascertain the fact, 
he was found to be destitute of the senses of hearing and smell- 
ing. At the age of twelve years he was placed as a pupil in the 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Paris. At first he was 
taught by Massieu, himself a mute and a favorite pupil of Sicard; 
but for most of the eight years of his pupilage, he was under the 
personal instruction of the Abbe Sicard. Having distinguished 
himself as a scholar, he was then employed as an assistant 
teacher in the same school, and was finally promoted to the 
charge of the highest class. 

In the spring of 1815, during the political troubles of the 
times, the Abbe Sicard took Massieu and Clere to London, and 
gave several public lectures in that city concerning his method 
of teaching the deaf and dumb, with exhibitions of the attain- 
ments of his pupils. Mr. Gallaudet was then in London for the 
purpose of acquiring a knowledge ofthe art of teaching deaf- 
mutes, and was present at one of these exhibitions. At its close 
he was introduced to Sicard and his assistants who invited 
him to visit their school in Paris, and promised him gvery possi- 
ble facility for obtaining the information he desired. ¢Mr. Gallan- 
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det availed himseif of their kind offer subsequentiy, when he 
found himself virtually shut out from the schools of Great 
Britain. After devoting himself closely for three months to the 
study of the French method of instruction, he came to the 


conclusion that, with the help of a competent living teacher, he 
might enter upon the work of educating the deaf-mutes of this 
country with a reasonable prospect of success. No one of those 
employed in the schoo! at Paris seemed to him so suitable for 
his purpose as young Clerc; and no one of them all, with perhaps 
the exception of Massieu, would Abbe Sicard have given up 
with so much reluctance. At the earnest request of Mr. Gallau- 
det who had for some time been taking lessons of him in signs, 
Mr. Clere consented to come with him to this country; having, 
as he then stated to Sicard in answer to the question why he 
wished to leave him, a great desire to make his unfortunate 
fellow-beings on the other side of the Atlantic participate in 
the same benefits of education that he had himself received from 
him, and that he could without much inconvenience leave him 
for a few years without loving him the less for it. When the 
Abbe found that Mr. Clere had determined to accede to Mr. 
Gallaudet’s proposal, and had obtained the consent of his mother, 
making a virtue of necessity, he replied in a note to Mr. G., “I 
have with pleasure made the sacrifice you demanded of me.” 

Mr. Clere left his native land on the 18th of June, 1816, with 
Mr. Gallaudet, and reached New York on the 9th of August. At 
the time of his leaving France he had no knowledge of the 
English language. Most of the time, during the voyage of fifty- 
two days, he spent in receiving instruction from Mr. Gallaudet 
in English, and, in giving him lessons in signs. Andit is no less 
a proof of his application, than of his intelligence that on his 
arrival, he could express his ideas by writing correctly on 
common topics of conversation. As a specimen of his ability 
to use our language, we give a part of his written address to an 
assembly of gentlemen in Boston on the 9th of September, less 
than three months after he commenced its study: “Gentlemen, 


you know the motive which has led me to the United States of 


America. The public papers have taught you it; but you do not 
yet know, I believe, the reason why I have come to Boston with 
Mr. Gallaudet and Dr. Cogswell, and why we have invited you 
to honor this meeting with your presence. It is to speak to you 
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more conveniently of the deaf and dumb, of those unfortunate 
beings who deprived of the sense of hearing and consequently 
of that of speech, would be condemned all their life to the most 
sad vegetation if nobody came to their succor; but who intrust- 
ed to our regenerative hands will pass from the class of brutes 
to the class of men. It is to affect your hearts with regard to 
their unhappy state, to excite the sensibility and solicit the 
charity of your generous souls in their favor, respectfully to 
entreat you to occupy yourselves in promoting their future 
happiness.” 

The autumn and winter of that year were spent by Mr. Gallau- 
det and Mr. Clerc in visiting several cities and the legislatures 
of the New England and Middle States, for the purpose of show- 
ing the possibility of educating the deaf and dumb and the 
desirableness of establishing at least one institution for their 
benefit in our country. The assistance rendered by Mr, Clere- 
in exciting public interest to the subject, and in raising funds: 
for the contemplated school in Hartford was invaluable, He was: 
every where received with marked attention and treated with, 
kindness and respect. He was regarded as the living exponent 
of the French System of instruction, and the depository of an 
art in the possession of no other person in the United States, 
It is not surprising therefore that a large sum of money was 
collected in a short time, and that the asylum for the instruction 
of the deaf snd dumb was ready for the reception of pupils 
much sooner than its friends and patrons had expected. It was. 
opened on the 15th of April, 1817, with three scholars; which 
number was increased within a week to seven, and within a year- 
to thirty-two, 

Mr. Clerc entered upon the work of instruction with zea] and’ 
energy. Having a clear, active mind in a sound body, he was: 
enabled to perform a large amount of labor, In addition to the 
entire charge of his own class, he was obliged constantly to. 
assist Mr, Gallaudet, whose knowledge of signs at that time was. 
imperfect; and as the number of pupils increased and other: 
teachers were employed, their training in the sign-language. 
devolved on him, as well as the general and catechetical instrue-. 
tion given from time to time to the whole school, He cheerfully: 
discharged every duty required of him; devoting his whole soul; 
and the powers of his well-cultivated mind to the improvement 
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of his fellow-mutes; and much of the early success of ‘the enter- 
prise was due to his efficient labors. On this point Mr. Gallau- 
det in the second report of the asylum used the following lan- 
guage. “ The regular course of lessons in the asylum is yet to 


be reduced to method, and its instructors, with the exception of 


Mr. Clerc, to whom our country will ever be indebted for the 
possession of his curious and ingenious art, are yet, under his 
skill and guidance, to be trained to the complete mastery of the 
science and practice of their profession. He adds the following 
in his report of the next year: “ Theinstructors, by a constant 
familiar intercourse with the deat and dumb, and still more by 
means of the daily lectures on the language of sigus which have 
been given by their ingenious and experienced assuciate, Mr. 
Clerc, have made such attainments in the acquisition of the 
principles of this science, that they hope very soon to become 
masters of their profession, and thus to secure its advantages 
beyond the danger of loss.” 

Although Mr. Clere was thus fully occupied, and the recipient 
of much attention from the citizens of Hartford, it is not sur- 
prising that he should now and then have turned his eyes and 
his thoughts towards his distant home and have expressed his 
feelings of sadness in language like the following : “I had left 
many persons and objects in France endeared to me by associa- 
tion, and America at first seemed uninteresting and monotonous, 
and I sometimes regretted leaving my native land; but I had 
only to recur to the object which had induced me to seek these 
shores ; to contemplate the good we were going to do, and sad- 
ness was subdued by an approving conscience.” As he became 
better acquainted with the people and customs of the country, 
and more fully satisfied by the increase of pupils and of patron- 
age that the little school would become a permanent institution 
and the experiment in which he had embarked a brilliant success, 
he settled down under the conviction that both his, duty and his 
interest required him to give up the idea of ever returning to 
France, save a8 a visitor; and that this country was to be the 
field of his life’s work and his future home. In January, 1818, 
Mr. Clerc accompanied one of the directors of the Asylum to 
Washington, hoping to make a favorable impression upon the 
President and the members of Congress then in session, with a 
view to preparing the way for a direct application for aid at a 
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proper time. The fact of their being present was announced to 
the House of Representatives and Mr. Clere was introduced to 
the Speaker—Mr. Clay—who gave him a seat by his side. A 
recess of half an hour was voted to give members an opportunity 
of conversing with him by writing, which several of them did, 
asking him questions in French and in English, in order to sat- 
isfy themselves of the possibility of the acquisition by a deaf- 
mute of these languages. The next day he was introduced by 
the French Ambassador to President Monroe, who received him 
very cordially, and expressed the hope that his efforts to benefit 
the deaf and dumb of this country would be rewarded by the 
honor and gratitude of the people. Several days were spent in 
that city in giving information on the general subject of educa- 
ting deaf-mutes to all who desired it, and also respecting the 
condition and prospects of the new school at Hartford. How 
much influence this visit of Mr. Clere may have had upon the 
vote of Congress taken a year after in favor of a liberal grant of 
land to the Institution, it is impossible to say; but there can be 
no doubt that it contributed largely to the success of that mea- 
sure, 

Soon after his return to Hartford Mr. Clerc was requested by 
the Directors of the Asylum to prepare an address to be delivered 
at a public examination of the pupils to be held in the Center 
Church of this city. It was read by Mr. Gallaudet on the 28th 
of May, 1818, before the Governor and Legislature of Connecticut, 
and alarge assembly of citizens and strangers. It was drawnup 
with great ability, and gave a very interesting account of the 
circumstances which led the Adbde de l’ pee to originate the art 
of teaching deaf-mutes; a clear statement of his theory and pro- 
cesses, and the fuller and more philosophical development of the 
system by his successor, the Abbe Sicard. In conclusion he 
claimed that the unhappy condition of the deaf and dumb, and 
the feasibility of imparting to them the blessings of education, 
should prompt the enlightened assembly beforé him to extend 
all possible aid and encouragement to the undertaking. A single 
paragraph from this address is quoted to show the ability of 
Mr. Clerc at that time to treat of abstract questions: “But names 
do not only express physical objects; there are some which ex- 
press abstract objects. Whiteness, greatness, beauty, heat, and 
many other words do not express objects existing individually 
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in nature, but ideas of qualities common to several objects; qual- 
ities which we consider detached from the objects to which they 
belong, and of which we make anjintellectual substantive, creat- 
ed by the mind. As soon as Mr. Sicard taught the deaf and 
dumb tocomprehend that the will, which determines our senses 
and our thoughts, is not the action of a physical being whieh 
can be seen and touched, he gave them a consciousness of their 
soul, and made them fit for society and for happiness. The 
affecting expresssion of theirgratitude proves the extent of that 
benefit.” 

In the Spring of 1819, Mr. Clere was joined in murriage to 
Miss Eliza C. Boardman of Whiteborough, New York, who had 
lost her hearing in early childhood, retaining the ability to ar- 
ticulate only a few single words; “a very beautiful and intelli- 
gent young lady,” so he wrote of her then, and so all who knew 
her then would say now; “and one of our earliest pupils.” 
Her manners were peculiarly easy and graceful, and even with the 
lack of hearing and speech, she was uncommonly attractive. 
They had six children, all of whom had perfect hearing, and four 
of them lived to grow up. He was an affectionate father, fond of 
his children, giving them the best advantages for an education 
both athome andaboard. About ayearafterhis marriage he ex- 
pressed a desire to visit his friends and former home in France; 
thinking that the teachers he had been instrumental in training 
might carry forward the work, so sucessfully begun, during his 
temporary absence. His application to the directors of the Asy- 
lum to release him for a sufficient time toeffect his object was 
granted, and he returned afterayearof relaxation and enjoyment 
to resume his labors with renewed strength and courage. 

The sucess of this first experiment for the education of deaf- 
mutes in this country awakened an interest on the subject in the 
other States; and after it had been ascertained that the number 
of such children was much larger than had been previously sup- 
pos@d, several sthools were projected and put in operation. 
Most of those who were appointed to take charge of them were 
sent to Hartford to obtain a knowledge ofsigns, and of the system 
of instruction. While they were permitted to spend as much 
time as they pleased in different class-rooms watching the daily 
exercises of the pupils, it was also thought necessary that they 
should takea course of private lessons from a competent instructor, 
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familiar with the theory as well as the practice of the art. 
Mr. Clere was naturally applied to for the information desired, 
and cheerfully undertook to communicate it. But as this must 
be done out of school hours, it greatly increased his labors, with- 
out giving him additional remuneration. “There instructions 
were given” he afterwards declared “not for aprice, but in obedi- 
ence to the precept of our Lord Jesus Christ, who said, ‘Freely ye 
have received, freely give.”’ In 1821, the directors of the school 
in Philadelphia, which had been some time in operation, having 
become dissatisfied with the principal teacher, sent an earnest 
request to Mr. Clerc to come to their assistance, reorganize the 
Institution, and introduce the system of signs and methods of 
teaching, which had been so sucessful in the school at Hartford. 
With the approval of its directors he undertook the work to 
which he had been called; spent several months in thatcity, and 
was able to place the Pennsylvania Institution upon a permanent 
basis under teachers whom he had trained for their respective 
positions. 

After his return to Hartford he devoted himself to the regular 
duties ofa class teacher; cheerfully and patiently toiling on in 
his chosen field of usefulness for more than forty years, respected 
and beloved by his associates and pupils, and held in high esti- 
mation by his co-laborers in other institutions for the deaf and 
dumb, and by the community generally. It may be mentioned, as 
evidence of the respect entertained for his talents and literary 
acquirements, that Trinity College in Hartford, conferred on him 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts, the first instance in this 
country of its having been bestowed upon a deaf-mute. This 
long period of labor was only interrupted by a visit to France in 
1835, and again in 1846, of about a year each. On the former 
occasion he took with him his oldest son, and on the latter his 
youngest, that they might attend schoolin|that country and per- 
fect themselves in the knowledge of its language. An event 
occurred somewhat earlier at the American Asylum at Hartford, 
which gave Mr. Clere great uneasiness, and concern and which 
he earnestly tried to prevent, the resignationby Mr. Gallau- 
det in 1830, of his office as Principal and his retirement from 
the Institution. This stepwas sincerely regretted by all con- 
nected with it; but was rendered necessary by the state of his 
health, and the exhaustive nature of the work to which he had 
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so faithfully and entirely devoted himself. Mr. Clerc expressed 
his sorrow at the sundering of their official relations to one 
another in these words: “We had been so intimate, so har- 
monious, so much attached to each other; we had labored to- 
gether so many years; that I parted with him with unspeaka- 
ble grief.” 

Another event of great interest to Mr. Clerc, as evidence of 
the esteem in which he was held by the deaf and dumb of New 
England, and of their sense of the inestimable benefits conferred 
on them by his labors, occurred in Hartford on the 26th of Sept- 
ember, 1859. It was the ceremony of the presentation ofa mass- 
ive and costly silver pitcher and salver appropriately inscribed 
to him, and another equally beautiful to Mr. Gallaudet—the gift 
of those who had been educated at the Asylum and who had long 
been desirous of making these beloved instructors some perma- 
nent testimonial of their gratitude. On the pitcher presented to 
Mr. Clerc, was the following inscription: ‘“Presentedto Laurent 
Clerc, A.M., as a tokenof grateful respect, by the deaf-mutes 
of New England. Lover of his kind, he left France in the year 
1816, to promote the education and welfare of strangers, who like 
himself were denied the gift of speech” In his reply to the ad- 
dress of one of their number who had been selected to present 
their gift, Mr. Clere contrasted their present condition with 
what it would have been without the blessings of education, in 
these words: “Strangers in mindand in heart to all the doctrines, 
to all the mysteries, to all the precepts of the gospel, you would 
have passed your whole lives in a kind of excommunication like 
that of the reprobate, shutting your eyes upon the continual 
miracles of divine mercy, and opening them only on justice.” 
At the final meeting of the two hundred graduates of the Inst- 
itution who were present on this occasion for addresses, senti- 
ments and resolutions, the following was offered in honorof Mr. 
Clere by one of them: “May we cherish with profound regard 
the scholar and philanthropist by whose lucid and comprehen- 
ive mind the deaf and dumb are illuminated, enlightened and 
taught to reflect and communicate intelligently on the works of 
nature and of nature’s God.” 

In this notice of Mr. Clerc, already perhaps too long, we shall 
only refer to one other event, of quitea different character, which 
deeply affected him, and brought him prominently forward as 
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the survivor of the two greatest benefactors of the deaf-mutes of 
this country. His associate, Mr. Gallaudet, had died on the 10th 
of September, 1851. Soon after that memorable event, the edu- 
cated deaf-mutes formed an Association, with Mr.Clere as its 
president, for the purpose of erecting asuitable monument tothe 
memory of him whom they regarded “their earliest and best 
friend.” Having completed the work, the Association came to- 
gether at the Asylum on the 6th of September, 1854—a large 
assemblage of mutes from all parts of the Union—to raise the 
monument with appropriate public ceremonies. Mr. Clerc, “in 
a green and vigorous old age, devoting himself still with faith- 
ful industry to the labors which had filled his life, and which 
had made itso richa blessing to generations of the deaf and dumb,” 
stood conspicuous among them as chief mourner on this sad oc- 
casion. He delivered a written address carefully prepared, give- 
ing a brief account of the labors and services of Mr. Gallaudetin 
the education of deaf-mutes, with some traits of his character. 
He said of him, “the school-room was the true arena for the dis- 
play of his great abilities and greater affections. Hemade good 
scholars, many of whom we are happy to see here, expressing 
with tearful eyes their gratitude to him who first brought them 
to speak and to hear.” TheHon. H. C. Demingnext addressed 
the assembly, and in his speech incidentally referred to Mr.Clere 
in this appropriate manner: “I hope I shall be pardoned if in 
this connection I allude to onestill graciously spared to us—aco- 
pioneer of Gallaudet in his noble enterprise; his teacher, pupil, 
friend; a man who left his native France with motives as pure, 
and for acause as glorious as drew his illustrious country-man, 
La Fayette, to our shores in the darkest hour of our Revolutionary 
struggle. After planting and nurturing here the system ofSicard, 
and organizing similar instutitions elsewhere; after nearly forty 
years devotion to you, here he still stands, faithful to his post, 
true to your cause. If an old veteran, gray with years, scarred 
with wounds and bowed with manifold toils and labors, ever fairly 
earned a retiring pension, ithas been earned byhim.” Near the 
close of this meeting of the Association, a prominent graduate 
of the New York Institution, introduced the following resolution, 
which was unanimously passed: ‘‘ Whereas, Laurent Clerc, now 
being the only surviving associate of Dr. Gallaudet, so generously 
volunteered to quit France in 1816, and since that time has 
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indefatigably and arduously devoted himself to the service of the 
deaf and dumb as a distinguished and accomplished Professor, 
therefore, resolved: That the memory of Professor Clere is 
cherished with profound gratitude and affection by all American 
deaf-mutes.” 

Early in the year 1858, Mr. Clere closed his active labors as 
teacher of his fellow mutes, and at theage of seventy-three retired 
from the post of instructor which he had held, with the slight 
interruptions already alluded to, forforty-one years. During this 
long period he had discharged the duties of aclass teacher with 
great fidelity. His valuable services were fully appreciated by 
the first Principal, Mr. Gallaudet and his successors; by their 
associates in the department of instruction, and by the officers 
and pupils of the Institution. Evidence of this appears in their 
records and annual reports, and in the bestowment of special 
favors and appropriations by the Directors, and particularly ofa 
pension for life from the funds of the Asylum. From this time 
till a few months before his decease, he enjoyed life as well as 
most men of hisage. Happy in his domestic and social relations, 
he might be seen in the streets, in the post-office and the read- 
ing-rooms of Hartford, almostevery day, meeting his friends with 
a pleasantsmileandagraceful salutation; and expressing a deep 
interest in public events relating to the welfare of the country 
and especially to the prosperity of his beloved Asylum. At all 
its public gatherings, and annual visitations by the Executive 
officers and Legislative Committees of the New England States. 
he was expected to be present and was honorably noticed. So 
identified was he with the Institution that no occasion of this 
kind seemed to be complete without him. In the spring of the 
present year, however, the infirmities of age and the invasions 
of disease clustered around him and his strength was weakened 
by the way. He was obliged to confine himself to his house; 
and before the coming on of an event which he had hoped would 
lave brought together a large circle of friends and former pupils 
—the celebration of his golden wedding—he had taken his bed 
to die. A committee from the mutes in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia came to him when the time had arrived, in the 
place of the multitudes who would under other circumstances 
have gladly been present, bearing valuable gifts from those who 
sent them, and were permitted to pass through the sick-room, 
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to take alast look of their venerated friend, and to grasp the 
hands extended in his final benediction. He lingered on for 
some weeks, till the strength of a vigorous constitution was ex- 
hausted, and he peacetuily departed this life on the 18th of July, 
1869, in the e'ghty-fourth year of his age; leaving his wife and 
two surviying children, Mrs. Beers of Hartford, and Rev. Dr. 
Clere of Philadelphia, to mourn his loss. His youngest daugh- 
ter, wife of Hon. Henry C. Deming, died two wecks before 
her father. 

Respecting Mr. Clere’s religious opinions and christian char- 
acter, it may be said, that he received the Bible as the word of 
God, and during the whole time of his connection with the 
Asylum, he faithfully taught its doctrines and precepts to his 
pupils. In middle life he became a communiecant of the Episco- 
pal church, and ever after retained his connection with it. 
During his last sickness, of more than three months continuance, 
he manifested a lovely spirit of christian submission to the 
divine will, In a conversation with him when his recovery 
seemed doubtful, the writer of this article reminded him of the 
fact, and of the importance of being prepared for death and the 
great account; he replied, that he had been reviewing his past 
life, and was deeply affected with the conviction that he was a 
sinner without any merits of his own; that his only hope of 
forgiveness was in the efficacy of the blood of Christ to wash 
away his sins, and that he gave himself up to the disposal of 
God, trusting he should be accepted through the grace and 
mercy of his Son. 

A large cirele of friends mourn the death of Mr. Clerc, as a 
public calamity, while all the educated deaf-mutes of our country 
regard it as a personal bereavement; yet they may console them- 
selves with the full belief that the sentiment expressed by him 
on taking leave of the convention, which met at Hartford in 
1850, to do him honor, has now in his case at least been realized: 
‘My prayer is that when we must leave this world, we may all 
be ushered into another where our ears shall be unstopped, and 
our mouths opened—where our happiness shall have no alloy; 
shall fear no change, and know no end.” 
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How Should Deaf-Mute Children 


HOW SHOULD DEAF-MUTE CHILDREN LEARN 
VERBAL LANGUAGE ? ' 


BY REV. J. R. REZP, A.M., HARTFORD, CONN, 


A great question, and one which, perhaps, will continue to be 
asked as long as the world stands. Probably every teacher can 
remember theories of his, which promised a revolution in 
methods of instruction, but which ended in nothing. However 
many such disappointments we may have to record, it, is still 
true, that right conceptions must, and always do, precede suc- 
cessful practice. 

The Baron de Gerando rendered an invaluable service to all 
teachers of the deafand dumb, when he conceived and announced 
the principle that deaf-mutes should learn language in the same 
manner as those who hear and speak. The illustration and 
application of this principle, will be the chiefaim of the present 
essay. As I have not de Gerando’s treatise by inc, and as it is 
many years since [ read it, I shall make no attempt in what I 
say, to discriminate between his ideas and my own. 

Wherein then, lies the ability of hearing children to learn 
language? Not, I answer, in the mere fact that they can Aear 
words or utter them; for a child couid be so placed, that though 
he should hear as many words as children ordinarily do, and 
utter as many, he should yet not understand ove of the words 
which he heard, nor be able to make any of his wants known by 
speech. Suppose that from early infancy, he is not permitted 
to hear a word of the conversation, which passes among those 
about him; that no word is ever addressed to hii; but instead, 
that his mother should read in his hearing from some book, 
until he should in this way have heard as many words as other 
children of his age. Suppose further, though the supposition 
is an improbable one, that he imitates the sounds which he heard 


in the reading, and is even able to pronounce all the words of 


the book, he would still be as ignorant of the meaning of lan- 
guage, and. as incapable of using it as if he had been from his 
birth both deaf and dumb. It matters not what the book may 
be which by our supposition, has been read—whether it be a 
spelling-book, or the Bible. Though the whole of either were 
read, and every word of both could be repeated, not one word 
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would have a meaning to the child, nor would he he able out of 
this immense vocabulary to frame one sentence expressive of 
his wants. 

Some might more readily assent to this conclusion, if the 
book, which by the supposition, is the only source from which 
words have come to the child’s ears, were in a foreign tongue, 
in French or German. A child, they would say, could not learn 
another language, by simply hearing books read in it without 
explanation, but the case would be otherwise, if the books read 
were in his native tongue. But is there any native tongue, to 
an infant, lying upon his mother’s breast? Though born of 
English or American parents, would he not, if removed in in- 
funcy into the exclusive society of German or French people, 
learn the German or French, as easily as remaining with his 
mother, he would learn English? If no amount of mere reading 
by another in a foreign language, would give any knowledge of 
that language to those of mature years, can we suppose that a 
knowledge of words and their use, could in this way be impart- 
ed to achild who has not yet heard or spoken a word in any 
language? Is there in the infant mind some wonderful power, 
denied to older persons, to penetrate the meaning of words? 
No, whatever our pre-conceived ideas, we must admit that some- 
thing more than the mere utterance of a word in a child’s ear, 
or the repeating of it by him, is necessary to breathe into it the 
breath of life. 

How.then is meaning first imparted to words? Long before 
verbal language makes any impression upon a child, there is 
soul communication between him and his mother. With eyes, 
and tones, and beaming face, she says to him, “I love you.” Joy, 
fear, weariness, pain, disapprobation, praise, desire, and other 
feclings, are read by the child, in the mother’s face and manner, 
with as unmistakable a cettainity as they are recognized by her- 
self. -If, while present and seen, these feelings are named, 
though the connection between the word and the feeling may 
not in the first instance be understood, yet the same word 
being heard again and again in connection with the same 
feeling, their mutual relation will at length be completely appre- 
hended. So when these or other feelings are seen by the mother 
in the child, they are in like manner named. Material objects 
are named when seen or handled. Advancing further, a whole 
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sentence is made clear by the circumstances in which it is utter- 
ed, and circumstances continue to perform a leading part in 
revealing to the child the meaning of the words and sentences, 
which fall upon his ear, whether addressed to himself, or to 
others. Every new word learned, becomes a key with which to 
unlock the meaning of others not yet known. The acts, which 
are constantly performed in his sight, or which he performs 
are described in words, and by continual repetition these words 
become familiar. The first point then, which marks the method 
by which young children learn a language, which is spoken in 
their hearing is, that the words are toa great extent, uttered 
in immediate connection with the feelings, actions or events, 
which they describe. 

The next point is, the almost endless repetition of words 
and phrases, not only by others in their hearing, but by them- 
selves. Where is the child in his waking hours, when words 
are not falling on his ear? When, unless locked in slumber, do 
his lips cease to move in question, or answer, or soliloquy, in 
complaint, exultation, desire, or in eager narration of things 
seen or heard. Who that has been conversant with children 
does not know how incessant is their prattle, and how proud 
they are of their new-found acquisition ? 

But what shall we say of the disregard of system and order, 
which characterizes the mode in which children learn language, 


and which is glorified by many, as the “ method of nature?” If 


events are to be described as they occur, some disregard of a reg- 
ular and systematic order is unavoidable, but it would be a great 
mistake to regard this want of method as an advantage. Pro- 
gress from the easy and obvious, to the less easy and difficult, 
is nature’s law in the acquisition of knowledge, and we cannot 
admit that the acquiring of language is an exception to it. It 
is to be observed, too, that intelligent parents and instructors 


are constantly striving to counteract and remedy this want of 


method. The language which they address to the child in his 
early years, relates mainly to present objects and events; in the 
books prepared for children the sentences are made short and 
simple, and the narration is largely, if not exclusively, in the 
present tense. It is true that young children hear a great deal 
of language which is both complex and difficult, but they do not 
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learn any thing from it, and do not try to. Nature readily 
excuses them from the impossible task. 

The two chief advantages then, of children who hear, in 
learning language, are, first, that much of the language which 
they hear is made intelligible by the circumstances in which 
it is spoken, and that it has also a vividness and freshness, 
from being associated directly with events,—and, secondly, the 
almost endless repetition of the same forms, which they hear 
and practice. These then are the points which we are to imi- 
tate and apply, in our work of communicating verbal language 
to the deaf and dumb. After the principles of construction 
have been systematically and carefully taught, which is mainly 
accomplished during the first year, it should be the especial 
endeavor of the teacher to seize passing events, incidents and 
feelings, and to give them expression in language, requiring his 
pupils also, as far as practicable, to express themselves in words. 
It will require incessant vigilance to do this, but the result will 
amply repay the labor. The pupil who can be depended on, 
always to spell the words “may I go?” instead of expressing 
his desire in signs, has made at least one sentence of language 
his own property, and the greater the number of such sen- 
tences he can be led to use, habitually, the greater will be his 
confidence and strength in the ase of verbal language. 

Questions are a natural form of speech with children, and 
with proper care and aid, on the part of the teacher, a very 
large number of the questions which occur from day td day, the 
deat-mute child may be taught to ask in words. Is there any 
reason why ue should not use language, and sped/ the words 


“may I go and get my slate?” “ Will you please give me a 
new pen?” May [ sit with-———-?” “Wheumay I write to 


my mother?” “What lesson shall we learn this evening?” 
“Whose book is this ?”—instead of always asking these ques- 
tions in signs? In answering questions, too, he should be 
trained to the use of words, especially in the case of questions 
which are continually recurring. Having learned to tell time, 
he should ever after be required to spell out, in full, the words, 
“Tt is minutes o 


minutes after. » or, “It wants 
und so of answers to other questions. A little book prepared 
by our co-laborer, Mr. Hutton of Halifax, contains a vast number 
of questions, with most of which, every well educated deaf-mute 
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ought to be familiar, and which might properly be taught in 
regular lessons. My present point, however, is that questions 
should be asked in words, when the circumstances call for them, 
and when they would otherwise be asked and answered in signs. 
To secure the habitual use of verbal language for these forms 
of speech, is worthy the best efforts of the teacher. Words, thus 
used, lose more and more their foreign and strange aspect, un- 
til, as in the case of the hearing child, they are hardly separable 
from the ideas or objects which they represent. In this direc- 
tion, then, we may look for a much closer approximation to 
speaking children, on the part of the deaf and dumb, than we 
have been accustomed to suppose possible. It every opportu- 
nity, to use verbal language were embraced, the difference would 
not only be constantly lessening, but would in time almost wholly 
disappear. 

Aud here, I wish to say that my opinion of the manual alpha- 
bet is very different from what it was formerly. I have come 


to feel that words which habitually pass through the forms of 


manual spelling are more readily made the mind’s own, than 
they can be by writing. I refer, of course, not to the process 
of committing to memory portions of language, imperfectly, or 
it may be, not all understood, but to the habit of giving the 
expression through the manual alphabet. If this habit is not 
formed early, it is not likely to be formed at all. It is not to be 
expected that children, even if they are deaf and dumb, will 
stop and write on their slates, in communicating with each 
other, but we may hope that they can be induced to use their 
fingers in spelling, to a much greater extent than they now do. 

Signs are not only a language, which may be translated like 
any other language, but, and this is a most important fact to be 
considered, they are also a reproduction of the events and feel- 
ings which they describe. Through the use of signs, then, the 
deaf-mute is brought still nearer the speaking child in his 
manner of learning language, that is, he may have words given 
him, as they are given to the speaking child, in immediate 
connection with events—a great advantage which cannot be 
too highly estimated. Instead of waiting for events to occur, 
which may be described in language, we have it in our power 
to create events at will. The entire out-side world may be 
brought by us into the school-room. In fact, in the magnitude 
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of this power to reproduce events by sigus lies the chicf danger 
of failure in the effort to convert signs into verbal language. 

_ Three things are especially important in the signs, which 
representing events, are to be turned into verbal language ; first, 
that they do not pertain to subjects which are above the range 
of the pupil’s thought ; secondly, that they are not outside the 
circle of his interest; thirdly, that they are deliberately and 
clearly made. It should be added, also, that the words which 
are to express what has been presented in signs, should be given 
while the sigus are still fresh in the mind. 

It will not be necessary to confirm these several points in 
extended remarks ; they are perhaps sufficiently obvious on the 
bare statement of them. Concerning the first and second, that 
signs which are to be turned into words, should not be above 
the pupil’s range of thought nor outside the circle of his interest, 
I may remark that even a hearing child of six or seven years, 
will not think it worth his while to attend to a discussion 
between his father and a neighbor on the Tariff, but let the 
conversation turi on bears, or wolves or Indians, and not a 
word will escape him. It is, no doubt, a great disadvantage to 
the hearing chiid, in respect to progress in language, that he is 
obliged to hear so much that he does not understand, and in 
which, therefore, he can feel no interest. On the other hand it 
is one of the felicities of his condition, that his tmstructors in 
languaye, are to so vreat an extent, children like himself. This 
fact is ofitself aguarantee that the subjects which are to be 
spoken of will not be above the capacity of the child, and that 
they will be suited to his tastes. But the Deafand Dumb, while 
uneducated, whatever the number of years they have lived, are 
in all essential respects, much younger than children of six or 
seven who hearand speak. Their minds are not only feeble, 
but they have, eveu when twenty or thirty years of age the tastes 
and thonghts of little children. We have only to find, then, 
what ideas and thoughts are suited to hearing childreu, and we 
determine, at the same time, what are suited to the Deat and 
Dumb. 

What, then, is the character of the books which interest and 
engage children when they first begin to take pleasure in read- 
ing, and of their own accord, resort to it? Stories, as we all 
know. What is the demand which the child incessantly makes 
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of his parents and older companions, even before he has learned 
to read? “Tellme a story.” So craving is this desire, and so 
unwearied his pleasure, that he is content to hear the same 
story repeated a thousand times, if a new one cannot be obtain- 


ed. All successful teachers of the deaf and dumb are aware of 


this craving desire on the part of children, and, after some 
knowledge of the laws of construction has been given, are in the 
habit of telling little stories in signs, and of teaching the verbal 
language which the signs represent. But there is a great differ- 
ence in teachers, as to their fertility in stories; some having an 
almost inexhaustible treasury and others having none, and the 
teacher whose head is full of stories, often finds himself hope- 
lessly swamped by the discovery that the signs which he has 
made, require for their proper interpretation a language which 
is quite beyond his pupils’ present attainments, and so he 
shrinks more and more from undertaking a story, lest he should 
fail in securing any tolerable reproduction of it in language. 
To one in this state of half despair, this hint will be of service. 
No one who has not had great experience in the use of the sign 
language can properly give a story in signs, to be reproduced 
in words, unless he first writes out the story. This will cause 
him to reject incidents which are too complex or obscure, and, 
us he makes the signs, he will find himself walking in a straight 
path, and one, also, which those who attempt to follow him may 
easily trace. The signs, though not in the order of words, ax 
they never should be if conformed to the laws of the sign lan- 
guage, will yet be orderly and therefore easily apprehended. 
The teacher of the deaf and dumb needs, then, some good 
stories not held in his own mind merely, but written out, with 
which to entertain and guide the children committed to him 
into a knowledge of verbal language. A book of such stories 
ought to be prepared by some one competent to the work, to 
occupy a place somewhere, from the end of the first to the mid- 
dle of the third year. The stories should be adapted to chil- 
dren; they should be interesting; they should not be taken un- 
changed from a book, but should all pass through the mind of 
the person preparing them, and take the language which his 
wise instinct assures him is appropriate. No thought or care 
should be wasted, in the endeavor to make them authentic, and 
conformed to legendary standards, but only that they should 
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lose nothing of interest, in assuming a new form. As materials 
for such a book, there are doubtless many excellent stories, 
which are a household possession of the several deaf and dumb 
institutions. These might be brought together, and with others 
to be added, a book might be prepared which, if used in all our 
schools, would become a deaf and dumb classic, to be taken by 
the pupil to his home, on leaving school, and read by him with 
delight, even in old age, not only for its intrinsic interest, but 
for the many pleasant associations connected with it. 

As examples of the kind of stories which might make up such 
2 volume, I would mention the following: “Paul Revere,” 
riding by night to inform the people that the British soldiers 
were coming to destroy the store-houses at Concord. ‘The 
Irish Robber and the Irish Bishop.” “The Lady and the New- 
foundland Dog,” the lady’s child a beautiful boy, had fallen from 
the deck of a western steamboat into the river. A newfound- 
land dog, belonging to a gentleman on board, recovers the boy. 
The lady vainly endeavors to purchase the dog. “The two 
boys taking birds from the tower of an English church.” “The 
Christian Lady and the Robber.” The robber secreted under 
the bed, is turned from his purpose of robbery and murder; and 
ultimately converted by hearing the lady pray. “The man and 
the Fly.” The man disliked a preacher, and put his hands upon 
his ears, so that he might not hearhim. A fly came and lit upon 
his nose, and so cruelly bit him, that he was compelled to re- 
move one hand to brush it off. At that moment the preacher 
announced his text, “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
“Whittington and his Cat.” “William Tell.” “ Androcles 
and the Lion.” “The Indian and the Hunter.” “The Boy and 
the Wolf.” The wolf heaps up leaves over a sleeping boy, and 
then runs off to call his companions to come and devour him. 
“The Good Judge.” (Sir Matthew Hale and the Miller,) ete. 
Many others, equally good, might, I doubt not, be found, suffi- 
cient to make for the purpose intended a volume of rare interest. 

Such a book having been furnished, how shall it be used? My 
first suggestion is, that the book should not be given to the 
pupils, nor even shown to them. Leteach story be copied by 
the teacher on paper. Having made himself familiar with the 
story and having assured himself, by experiment, that he can 
readily and clearly render it in signs, (if he cannot do this, he 
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should seek assistance from some one able to give it,) Jet him call 


the class from their seats behind the desks into the open space of 


the school-room, and seat them in a circle, of which he is one. 
Enjoining the strictest attention, let him proceed with delibe- 
ration, and clearness, to give the first sentence of the story in 
natural signs. If all profess to understand, let him eall upon 
the pupil at his right hand, to translate the sentence into verbal 
language. Ifthe words which he gives, convey the true mean- 
ing, though they may not be the same that the teacher has 
written, it will not be best to change them, except perhaps in 
some special case, where another word or phrase is greatly to 
be preferred. If grammatical mistakes are made, let attention 
be called to them, the class assisting in their correction. The 
work of translation and correction having been completed, the 
pupil sitting next in order, may be called upon to spell the 
sentence as corrected, then the next, and the next, until four have 
spelled it. Then the teacher gives in signs the second sentence, 
requiring the second boy from him to translate it, making correc- 
tions as before, if any are required. Let the next from him, 
after correction, spell it, and then another and another as before, 
The third sentence may now be given, to be translated by the 
third boy, and after correction, to be spelled by three others in 
succession. Now rest; and require each member of the class, 
to write on his small slate the three sentences which have been 
given. Then let each bring his slate to the teacher for inspec- 
tion, when it will be found that scarcely a mistake has been 
made by any. Resume now the story, and give in signs the 
fourth sentence, calling upon the fourth pupil to translate it into 
words, and three others after him to spell it when corrected. 
Three more sentences having been completed in this manner, 
let the class be required to put them upon their slates and pro- 
ceed thus till the whole story has been given. After a little 
practice, four or even five sentences, if not too long, may be trans- 
lated before they are committed to writing. If the story is too 
long for one exercise, it must be divided into portions. For 
the evening lesson, the part translated, and which each pupil 
has already written upon his slate, may be taken to the study- 
room to be committed to memory, not in language but in signs, 
to be recited by each one in the morning. This will be a far 
more difficult process than the mere committing of the words, 
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the objection to which is, that with many, the words in the 
process of committing them to memory, are apt to become en- 
tirely divorced from their recent and feeble union with the 
thoughts, and by the time they are recited, will have no mean- 
ing whatever attached to them. But in the attempt to recall 
the signs by means of the words, the words must of necessity 
be understood, and so there will be a new union of the two, and 
by the time the sigus have been fully committed, the language 
will have become familiar, and the thoughts which it expresses 
be thoroughly incorporated with the signs and with the ideas 
which they represent. 

I have said that the work of committing in signs would be 
difficult. It is so, for two reasons: First, the language recorded 
upon the slates, though perfectly understood when written, will 
have evaporated a portion of its meaning by the time the pupil 
comes to study it in the evening, and as he translates it back 
into signs, he must first, by reflection or by the connection, recall 
its meaning. Secondly, he is vot accustomed to use signs in 
a deliberate and orderly manner, and will find great difficulty even 
in translating a sentence which he fully understands into clear 
and appropriate signs. He will, at first, probably attempt to 
follow the order of the words, but after sufficient drilling, will 
come to understand what he is to do, and will at length, be able 
to express his ideas with clearness and grace. Some will attain 
this skill sooner than others, and the instructor will avail himself 
of their assistance, in teaching the rest. When at length the 
class are able to give in intelligible and appropriate signs, at 
the morning recitation, the language assigned them for study in 
the evening, and after all, or as many as the time will permit, 
have recited, they may be called upon to translate these signs 
back again into verbal language, by writing the story anew. 
When this is accomplished, it will be found that language has 
become really their own. Written questions may then be asked 
upon the language, to exhibit its grammatical relations or to 
bring out the sense. The verbs, transitive and intransitive, 
and the other parts of speech may be pointed out, portions of a 
sentence miy be tiken, to be filled out, or single words to be 
incorporated into new sentences. When all have been gone 
through with in this manner, then the book may be placed in 
the hands of the pupils as theirown. They should be encouraged 
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to read it. From time to time, they should be required to give 
in signs some particular story, (a few minutes being allowed for 
previous reading,) and then to write it upon their slates. The 
book, if at all according to my idea, would after such a course of 
instruction in it, be so well understood and so interesting, that 
it would be voluntarily taken by many pupils in those unoccupied 
moments which are so often occurring in the class-room. It 
would be read out of school hours. It would be read in vacation, 
and as I have already said, be taken home by the pupil on his 
final departure from school, to be a favorite companion of his 
life. Theability to master one book, would encourage the scholar 
to attempt others, and thus the great work of introducing the 
deaf-mute to letters would be accomplished. 

The particular advantages of the plan here set forth, if they 
have not already been sufficiently indicated, may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

First, by requiring the pupil to spell a sentence immediately 
after it is given in signs, we conform to the method in which 
children who hear learn language, and give the words in im- 
mediate connection with the thought, and by requiring at least 
four to spell it, and all to follow the spelling, we also give him 
the benefit of those repetitions which speaking children enjoy. 

Secondly, we conform to the manner in which children who 
hear and speak, are taught language, viz: by making our correc- 
tions at the moment the mistakes occur, when they will make 
the deepest impression upon the mind, and when their signifi- 
sance is best understood. 

Thirdly, we make an immense saving of time, one correction 
sufficing for twenty mistakes, or what is far better, preventing 
their occurrence. 

Fourthly, we save the pupil from the indifference or despair 
into which he is almost sure to fall, when fifty, or sixty, or it 
may be a hundred mistakes are shown to him at once. It isg 
not in human nature that he should give an interested and in- 
telligent attention to all of them. He will probably forget the 
greater part of the corrections as soon as they are made, and 
what is worse, be led to despair of ever writing correctly, and 
so make no effort to do so. 

_ Fifthly, confusions and obscurity in signs, will be prevented 
When the teacher has an entire story in his mind, and without 
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previous thought of the details, attempts to tell it in signs, it 
will almost unavoidably happen, that some parts will be hastily 
passed over, or vaguely given; but when he has but a single 
sentence to concentrate his attention upon, and knows that 
nothing will be accomplished unless he is understood, no care 
or skill will be wanting on his part to make his sigus intelligi- 
ble. Indeed, his proficiency in sigus will be as marked as that 
of his pupils in language. 

Lastly, a book of stories, prepared and taught in this manner, 
would relieve many teachers from that greatest of all embar- 
rassments to which they are subject—the not knowing exactly 
what to do, or how to do it. No teacher can work agreeably 
or successfully without some definite plan which commends it- 
self to his judgment, and which upon trial justifies his expect- 


tations. 


HON. AMOS KENDALL. 

BY E. M. GALLAUDET, L, L. D., WASHINGTON, D. C. 

In the history of human effort, instances are not rare where 
men of peculiar characteristics seem to have been designated 
by some over-ruling power to the accomplishment of special 
results. No theory of chances can satisfactorily account for the 
marvelous adaptations of men to measures which are oftentimes 
seen in all departments of labor. Whether this be the result 
of a general law, the workings of which are beyond mortal com- 
prehension, or of distinct emanations of the Divine will in each 
instance, a thoughtful observer cannot escape the conclusion 
that in the grand march of civilization a mind, far greater 
than any human intellect, overrules events; appointing with un- 
questionable authority and unerring judgment, to their re- 
spective places of power or trust those whom society acknowl- 
edges as its leaders or the guardians of its important interests, 
Many would say it was a strange Providence that permitted 
an unprincipled, self-seeking adventurer to attempt in a city so 
enlightened as Washington, a wholesale traffic in the misfor- 
tunes of suffering children; but all will agree it was a merciful 
Providence that led this adventurer to seek the support of a 
man sure to lay bare his unworthiness, while few will deny 
that it was a wise Providence which rested the responsibility 
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of organizing a beneficent public institution out of a class of: 


selfish brutality, on a man of large executive ability and great 
love for his kind. 

It is not the purpose of the writer of this paper to attempt a 
review of the life and work of the Hon. Amos Kendall, lately 
deceased at Washington full of years and honors. 

To other and abler hands must be confided the duty of setting 
before the world the complete record of a life of such marked 
probity and so large beuevolence as was his, which the writer 
will limit himself to a single chapter in that life, in an endeavor 
to show how fitting was the Providential designation which 
allotted to Mr. Kendail the work of founding and fostering the 
Columbia Institution for the deaf and dumb. 

Early in the year 1856, an individual claiming to be conver- 
sant with the methods of instructing deaf-mutes appeared in 
Washington with five deaf and dumb children whom he had 
taken from the streets and alms-houses of New York, and bound 
to him legally as apprentices. With these as the nucleus of a 
private school he gathered a dozen or more deaf or blind chii- 
dren from the District of Columbia, and began teaching them. 

He announced the purpose of establishing an institution for 
the education of the deaf and the blind, appealing to the benevo- 
lent to aid him. 

Naturally the cause was one that took a ready hold on the 
sympathies of the community, and money and supplies were 
freely furnished. 

No warmer friend of the enterprise was found than Mr. Ken- 
dali, who contributed funds, and placed a house and lot at the 
disposal of the school even before it had attained to any pro- 
per organization. 

Judging that the deaf and blind of the Federal District had 
as well founded claims on the bounty of the General Govern- 
ment as the insane, for whose benefit a large hospital had then 
been recently established. Mr. Kendall framed a bill incorpora- 
ting the proposed institution, and making some provision for 
the support and instruction of the indigent blind and deaf chil- 
dren of the District of Columbia. 

Hardly had this bill become a law when suspicions were roused 
that the would-be-head of the new institution was totally unfit 
to hold such a position. An investigation was entered into the 
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results of which so entirely sustained these suppositions, that 
the orphans’ court of the District of Columbia removed the in- 
dentured children from the control of their cruel master and 
constituted Mr. Kendall, their legal guardian. 

This trust he accepted without hesitation, and, assuming the 
responsibility of their support, took speedy measures to com- 
plete the organization of the institution, to the Presidency of 
which he had been appointed by Congress. 

The provisions of the act referred to, which was designed to 
provide for the education of the indigent deaf and dumb and 
blind of the District of Columbia, passed a few days before the 
close of the session of 1856-7, were found to be inadequate to 
the accomplishment of the object. 

Under the emergency forced upon him by the action of the 
orphans’ court, Mr. Kendall did not hesitate to assume very 
heavy responsibilities, that the institution might go into oper- 
ation without waiting for that action of Congress which could 
only be had the following year. The buildings and grounds 
previously offered to the school were now donated to the insti- 
tution. Mr. Kendall became security for purchases of furniture 
and supplies, and guaranteed the payment of the salaries of the 
institution. 

During the second year, the time being unfavorable for secur- 
ing an appropriation from Congress for buildings, and enlarged 
accommodations being required by the institution, Mr. Kendall 
added to his benefactions of the first year. These having 
amounted to more than five thousand dollars in value, he still 
did not hesitate to incur an expense of eight thousand dollars 
for the erection of a substantial brick structure which now 
forms a part of the building of the Primary Department. 

Essential as were these services, they were by no means the 
most valuable rendered by Mr. Kendall to the institution. It 
was in the general conduct of its affairs, as President of the 
Board of Directors that he displayed a sagacity, a comprehen- 
sive judgment, a liberality and a spirit of progress rarely united 
in one man, which were of far more consequence than the thou- 
sands of dollars and acres ot land which he 80 readily gave when 
they were needed. 

His ideas of the scope and magnitude of the work of the insti- 
tution were broad and far reaching. He readily accepted the 
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plan of developing it into a college and of making it national in 
its field of operations. 

No theories of penny-wise, pound-toolish economy, which have 
crippled and dwarfed many public institutions in the land, found 
a lodgment in his mind; and yet no man was ever a truer econ- 
omist. He wanted no so-called “cheap labor.” His policy was 
to fill the offices in the institution with persons competent to 
perform their respective duties in the best possible manner, to 
pay compensation that should be entirely satisfactory and then 
‘hold them to a strict accountability in their respective depart- 
ments. 

Leaving the active work of developing the institution to those 
on whom he deemed it properly to devolve, viz: its executive 
officers, he was the wise counsellor at every step. Always ready 
to hear and weigh every plan that might be suggested; ever 
prompt for advance when it seemed safe and reasonable; always 
requiring full explanations and conclusive arguments when a 
measure was presented for his sanction, but earnest in his sup- 
port of that which his judgment approved, he seemed to combine 
the cautious conservatism of age and the enthusiastic progress- 
iveness of youth in proportions which eminently befitted the 
position he sustained in the managment of the institution. In- 
variable in his attendance upon the meetings of the Board save 
when detained by illness, Mr. Kendall was distinguished for his 
close attention to the business laid before him, and though quick 
in forming his opinion on any subject, he was always willing to 
give full weight to what might be said in opposition to his views, 
not unfrequently changing them as a result of discussions in the 
Board. 

So courteous and unprejudiced was all his action in his office 


of President of the Board, that during the seven years of his 
incumbency entire unanimity of action was reached on every 


important measure. 


The lively interest manifested by Mr. Kendall in the institu-. 


tion during the days of its infancy, continued unabated to the 
end of his life, and never did his feelings seem more deeply en- 
gaged than in the exercises of the first commencement of the 
college in June last. 

In an address he delivered on that occasion he recounted some 
of the difficulties with which the college had had to contend, 
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and alluding to the marked success which had been attained, be 
evinced, in the following earnest language, in the high apprecia- 
tion of the work the college might be expected to perform. 

“In ancient times it required the exertion of Divine power to 


.enable the dumb to speak and the blind to see. The restoration 


of sight and hearing was the subject of miracles in the time of 
Christ. It was a part of his holy mission to cause the deaf to 
hear. We do not claim that there is anything supernatural in 
the teaching of the dumb in this our day ; butis it not the fruit 
of that love to ourneighbor which Christ taught his disciples, 
and that use of those faculties of the mind which God gave to 
man from the beginning ? 

“What more noble invention has Christian civilization brought 
to man than the means devised to teach the blind and the deaf 
to read and write? And what more godlike charity can there 
be than in furnishing the means to enable these unfortunate 
children of darkness and of silence to receive the lights of 
knowledge and religion—virtually to enable the blind to see 
and the deaf to hear? And where shall our benevolence stop? 
Shall we be content to merely fit them for the animal drudgeries 
of life, or shall we enable those who have aspirjng minds to soar 
into the heights of science and art, to solve the problems of 
nature and admire the wisdom of God? 

“But the subject is not merely one of benevolence ; it is also 
one of public policy. How many hands are made permanently 
useful to society, and how many minds are awakened to aid 
in the progress of our age, by the deaf and dumb institutions ? 

“It is an accepted proposition, that, the brain being unimpaired, 
the destruction of one of the senses renders the rest more acute. 
If the sight be lost, the hearing becomes more distinct; if the 
hearing be lost, the eye becomes more clear and piercing. Why 
then may it not be, that persons deprived of hearing are more 
fitted to.excel in some branches of learning than those in the 
full possession of all their senses? Silence and seclusion are 
conducive to study andmeditation. In the silence of the night 
the astronomer can best study the heavens. In the silence of 
the desert and cave the hermit can best meditate on the vanities, 
of life and the attributes of God. And is it unreasonable to | 
hope that men whose atmosphere through life is silence, may, 
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if allowed the benfit of a superior education, become prominent 
in all those branches of learning to the acquisition of which 
silence is conducive? Why may we not expect to find among 
them our most profound mathematicians and astronomers, our 
most clear thinkers and chaste writers, our most upright men 
and devoted Christians ?” 

The full value of Mr. Kendall’s services to the institution as 
an adviser cannot be made to appear without a reference to the 
peculiar relations sustained by him to the writer, who was made 
the executive head of the institution before he had attained his 
majority. 

Bringing with him no previous experience in the management 
of public institutions, and comparatively little in the practical 
business of life, it was absolutely essential to the success of the 
institution placed in his charge, thathe should obtain from 
others much that age and experience alone can give. 

It is with pleasure and gratitude he records the fact that in 
Mr. Kendall he found the sage and sympathizing counsellor of 
which he felt so great a need. 

And he does not hesitate to attribute to the instructive value 
and restraining force, of the suggestions his venerated friend 
was ever ready to give, when applied to, a very large share of 
the success which a kind Provinence has been as to accord 
to the institution. 

Valuable to any man would be the advice of one so versed in 
the varied affairs of human life as Mr. Kendall, but to one standing 
on the very threshold of manhood, laden with responsibilities 
and cares too weighty for his years, the words of his elder were 
indeed like “apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

The loss to those public institutions, that enjoyed the benefit 
of Mr.Kendall’s counsels in their management, can hardly be 
over estimated. 

The loss to the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and{Dumb, 
is that of its founder, its generous jpatron, its first President, 
one of its wisest advisers and its constant friend. 

As such may his name be handed down to the latest genera- 

, tions of those who shall come after him in the direction of the af- 
fairs of the institution—as such may he be known by all who come 
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to quaff at those fountains of knowledge, in the opening of whieh 
he bore so important and honorable a part. 


“He dies: the earth becomes more dark 
When such as he ascend to Heaven, 

For where Death strikes a ‘shining mark,’ 
Through bleeding hearts his shaft is driven. 


“ He dies: and still around his grave 
The silent sons of sorrow bend, 
With tears for him they could not save 
Their guide—their father—and their friend. 


“He lives: for virtue cannot die; 
The man departs, his deeds remain; 
They wipe the tear, they check the sigh, 
They hush the sob of mortal pain. 
“He lives: his memory is the light 
To which our eyes with reverence turn: 
To love the true—tvo choose the right— 
Are lessons from his life we learn.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There appeared in the columns of the Hartford (Conn.) Cour- 
ant some weeks since a series of letters upon signs and artic- 
ulation, a portion of which we give to our readers. The first 
was a communication signed by Dr. A. Kessler, who is, we be- 
lieve, a German physician residing in Hartford, making strong 
assertions respecting the success of articulation in the German 
institutions. These assertions were treated somewhat slight- 
ingly by a correspondent of the same paper who signed him- 
self “*” The doctor then announced that he would adduce 
authorities that would make good all his statements. The 
proofs thus promised we publish, together with the reply(of the 
same correspondent “*” and of Dr. Gallaudet of Washington. 

We have omitted one or two paragraphs of a personal char- 
acter from Dr. Kessler’s articles. 

Tar German System or Dear-Mute Epvcation. 


A truthful account of the deaf-mute education in Germany, 
published by me in the Courant of October 4, was criticised— 
af, for courtesy’s sake, this be the right word—by an anonymous 
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correspondent, in so unkind and unjust a manner, that I fee? 
compelled, much against my own inclination, to return to the 
subject and to meet his insinuations with the stern and ana 
swerable logic of facts. a ® * * 

Now, is my assertion that the deaf-mute pupils of Germaw 
institutions learn to speak and to read the thoughts of others 
from the lips—the cardinal basis of ail instruction—true, oris it 
false? I have myself nothing to add to the article on “Signs and 
Articulation; ” and if I had it would not prevail much with my 
skeptical critic (?). But I take the liberty of introducing, as im- 
partial witnesses in the controversy, forced upon me, authorities 
ofthe highestrank, the foremost teachers and authors on that 
subject, 2nd they shall decide whether I uttered truth, or my op- 
ponent calumny. LE. Stotzner inan article published January, 
1869, in the Leipziger Gartcnlaube, a magazine whose excellence 
and popularity may fairly be estimated from its 275,000 sub- 
scribers on both sides the Atlantic, makes use of the following 
language :—* The pupils of our deaf-mute institutions get, on an 
average, after a course of six or seven years, possessed of the same 
information that a common school is apt to afford. Ifthere are 
some who do notcome up to the proper standard in certain branch- 
es they usually excel in others. All pupils in German deaf-mute 
institutions learn to speak, and many speak so pure and clear that 
they are understood by every hearer. Those; who prosecute 
their efforts at speaking after leaving the institutions accom- 
plish wonderful results and everywhere are such examples to 
be found. * * Although the method of instruction may 
differ somewhat in the various German institutions, it is in all 
based upon one cardinal principle—on articulate speech, and that 
distinguishes it from the French school which instructs the 
deaf-mutes only by means of the sign, and written language- 
This latter method is continually losing grounds, and justly 
dwells the English report on the great merits of Director 
Hirsch of Rotterdam, formerly teacher in the deaf-mute insti- 
tution of Cologne, for having introduced the German system 
in Holland. To his efforts is also due the introduction of 
the same in Belgium and the establishment of a German 
asylum in London. * * In Germany a hundred years have 
elapsed since deaf-mutes were taught te speak, and only now 
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#ngland and France are following in that direction.” Thus 
far the Gartenlaube which takes the foremost rank in German 
journalism, and whose pages are filled by the leading men 
of the country—there is no room in it for sensational articles, 
and a severe critique excludes the mediocre and trivial. 

Another authority, D. Meckel, teacher in the deaf-mute insti- 
tution of Nassau, writes in a letter to Dr. Von Troltsch, the 
celebrated professor of Otology in the university of Wurzburg 
—requested by the latter and published in his work on aural dis- 
eases—as follows :—* We exercise in our institution, for several 
months, all newly-received deaf-mutes, in the precise, exact 
articulation of consonants and their different combinations, 
rough and smooth, long and. short, as they occur in speech, 
without the addition of vowels. In this wise the articulating 
organs become exceedingly pliant, and the speaking sound as- 
sumes afterwards, when the vowels are added and words pro- 
nounced, with most deaf-mutes, a perfectly normal character.” 
This is authorized and corroborated by the leading surist of 
Europe, in a scientific work which, even in America, is recog- 
nized as the standard book on the diseases of the ear, and as 
the best in any language. 

Moritz Hill, instructor in the teacher’s seminary at Weissen- 
fels, Prussia, a generally recognized authority on that subject, 
2 man of the ripest judgment and of the justest discrimination 
who has contributed many valuable works on the education of 
deaf-mutes, and taught the latter for forty-fiveyecars, says :— Out 
of 100 pupils 85 are capable, when leaving school, of conversing on 
common-place subjects with their teachers, family and friends; 
62 can do so easily; 11 converse readily with strangers, and 
others learn to do this after leaving school.” 

And what is the opinion of the above-quoted Director Hirsch, 
the ablest teacher and the most distinguished authority on 
matters relating to the education of deaf-mutes? In an address 
recently delivered before the Scientific Congress of the Nether- 
lands, he says :— The object to be attained is to render possible 
the admission of the deaf-mute into society, by teaching him to 
see, that is to understand, the movements of the lips, and to 
speak in his turn. To attain this end, the act ofseeing or com- 
prehending and of speaking must be made the exclusive principle 
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of instruction, and neither the finger-alphabet nor the language 
of signs can have any connection with it. The daily observa- 
tion which I have made for more than thirty years that I have 
devoted to the deaf and dumb have convinced me that the art 
of seeing speech in the movements of the mouth is the most 
important of all the branches of instruction, and that therefore 
it should be most sedulously cultivated. Nextto the art ofsee- 
ing or understanding, the act of speaking is the principal object 
of instruction of the deaf-mutes. By this system ninety-nine 
out of every hundred devf-mutes may be taught, and their pro- 
gress will depend entirely on the talent and patience of the 
teacher. This truth too long and coldly doubted is now pene- 
trating everywhere.” 

I might go on ad libitum and crowd testimony upon testi- 
mony, but to what purpose? Only an English testimonial— 
eloquent and convincing—imay still find its place here. Cham- 
ber’s Encyclopedia, in the article on English deaf-mute institu- 
tions, says:—‘In the London Asylum and in Donaldson’s 
Hospital, Edinburgh,articulution is professedly and systematical- 
ly taught to every pupil. In other British institutions it is 
taught in certain cases only. Very decided and opposite views 
are held upon the subject, but the question is practically deter- 
mined in most cases by the financial difficulties. It. would re- 
quire more time and a larger staff of assistants to teach articula- 
tion in addition to the other objects of instruction, than the 
moderate means of the institutions generally could afford. 

This is a true and sensible explanation of the difficulty—and 
no doubt also the clue to the opposition the German system 
meets with in this country, apart perhaps from the fact that 
teachers sacrifice reluctantly a method which has become dear 
to them and apparently very successful in their hands. Why 
should Germany, that has certainly long ago ceased to be the 
land of empty theories and idle dreams, that in philology, ped- 
agogy and the universality and profoundness of instruction takes 
the front rank among the nations of the world, be persisting in 
a system, too, so full of labor, difficulty and expense, unless it 
bore good and palpable results? To deny the excellence of. the 
system on the score of inherent, physiological defects, is to be-. 
stow upon the intelligent German nation and its noble philan- 
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thropists a festimonium paupertatis mentis; to deny its practi- 
cability here on the score of material and expense is quite a 
different thing. 

That the German system is supplanting the French every- 
where in Europe is as clear as the sunlight in the heavens, and 
no narrow-minded indifference or opposition will prevent it 
from gaining ground in this country. If the German schools 
reject artificial and arbitrary signs and the finger alphabet, they 
do it from motives at once the most philosophical and the most 
practical. These purely mechanical demonstrations hinder not 
only the mental progress of the pupils, but are utterly incompre- 
hensible to the great mass with which the deaf-mutes are to as- 
sociate in after life. But if, on the other side, articulation and 
lip reading have not led to perfect results and not benefitted all 
alike, it must be remembered that thousands have been fully and 
truly restored to society and to the freest communion with their 
fellow beings, To repudiate the German system of deaf-mute 
education, theinstruction in articulate human language, because 
it does not reach and benefit all alike, is a poor argument. The 
opposers of that system, and among them my angry critic (?), 
might just as well repudiate the telescope, the microscope, or 
any other instrument and methodof progress, on the ground 
that they reveal only part of the truth and leave so much yet in 
the dark. Indifference and opposition will not further the 
great cause of the deaf-mutes in this country; but the Jdea is 
the most potent ruler in this era, and when she wields her 
sceptre and sends forth her messengers of progress and enlight- 
enment, victory will perch upon their banners and Truth will 
conquer. dur si muove! 


Dr. A. Kessuer. 
Hartrorp, 12, 1869. 


SIGNS AND ARTICULATION. 

The effervesence of Dr. Kessler’s indignation is sufficiently 
amusing, but the sediment will hardly repay analysis. I will 
simply, therefore, ask space to justify my original contradiction 
of his most extravagant assertion,—viz;— 

“That all German pupils, without exception, learn to read the 
thoughts of others from the lips and earn to speak.” 
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“That their voices, far from being unusually strange or harsh, 
appear in most cases almost normal.” 

“That inthe higher classes all sign language is rigidly ex- 
ciuded, and the casual observer is hardly aware that they are 


? 


deaf-mutes, so successful is their disguise,” and 


“That the German institutions are immeasurably above those 
” 


of France and England. 

As there is no pretence that the German method has essential- 
ly changed during the last twenty-five years, nor that its sue- 
cess is greater now than formerly, I shall go back that length 
of time for a portion of my facts and authorities, that I may at 
the same time show the thoroughness of American instructors 
in examining this matter, 

In 1844, the same extravagant claims being made then as now, 
the directors of the Hartford and New York institutions, sent 
each 2 most careful and competent observer to examine into the 
whole subject of European deaf-mute instruction. These gentle- 
men, Principal Weld and Professor Day, spent several months 
in separate and independent investigations, the value of which 
must, if their fairness be conceded, immeasurably exceed that 
of auy number of merely “casual observers.” On their return 
they published separate reports, from which Fquote. Says Mr. 
Weld, p. 119:—“I scarcely met with an intelligent person of 
any rank, even in Germany, who spoke of the articulation of 
the deaf and dumb with approbation. It was rather with dis- 
gust, as amatter very repulsive and disagreeable.” Says Prof. 
Day (p. 167):—“ The common testimony given by professors, 
clergymen, and gentlemen in other professions is, ‘We cannot 
understand them.’” As the result of his new observations 
among the pupils, Professor Day says (p. 178) :—‘* To one-tenth 
of the whole, instruction in articulation is not given, or, if at- 
tempted, is a complete failure. Two-tenths succeed in the 
smodified sense, while seven-tenths are only able, as a general 


thing, to make themselves understood in the articulationof 


frequently repeated sentences and single words.” In regard to 


lip reading he says (p. 182) :—“On an average, about one-third 
of the most advanced class, with the aid of the signs employed 
Ly the tcacher and the frequent repetitions made use of, appear 
to understand the most of what the instructor says; another 
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third appear to lose a considerable part, while the remainder 
only seize the most common words, and are much of the time 
obviously at a loss whatis going on. As to theexclusive use 
of articulation, Mr. Weld says (p.'71):—“‘The testimony of 
the principals of these schools is uniformin this respect, that 
though articulation is commenced at an early period in a pupil’s 
course, yet nothing is taught by it alone without the intervention 
of natural signs, extending, in fact, throughout the whole course 
of instruction, and that speech is powerless for instruction ex- 
cept as associated with signs.” Both of these gentlemen agree 
in representing the deaf-mute utterance as usually harsh and 
exceedingly disagreeable; and both claim for our American insti- 
tutions a decided superiority in educational results. These 
general statements are all based upon a large number of careful 
class examinations, the details of which are fully given, and 
might be quoted were it necessary. Probably no more thorough 
examination of this subject has ever been made than this of 
Professor Day, and his large experience in deaf-mute instruction, 
combined with his entire familiarity with the German language, 
must always give his report high value as an authority. 

Besides this, however, three other similiar examinations have 
been made by American instructors at subsequent intervals of 
eight years cach. 

In 1851, Dr. Peet, the principal of the New York institution, 
spent several months in an exhaustive examination of all the 
European institutions, and reported that “all his observations 
only brought additional confirmation to the views expressed in 
Professor Day’s report.” 

Eight years later than this, Professor Day himself, being again 
in Europe, again visited, under a commission from the New York 
institution, several of the most important European schools, 
among them that of Director Hirsch, Dr. Kessler’s chief authori- 
ty, who gave him a very full exposition of his views, and afford- 
ed him every facility for a thorough examination of his school. 
I quote only a few of Professor Day’s conclusions derived from 
this and other sources. Their effect as re-affirmations of his for- 
mer report, bringing its authority down to the date of his second 
visit, will be noticed. He says:—‘ No new arguments or rea- 
sons in favor of teaching deaf-mutes to articulate and read upon 
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the lips have been advanced.” “It is not pretended that recent 
discoveries or improvements have been made by which the teach- 
ing of articulation to deaf-mutes has become easier or more gen- 
erally successful than formerly.” ‘The proportion of deaf-mutes 
who may, with a sufficient expenditure of time and labor, be 
taught to articulate mechanically and to read upon the lips is 
variously estimated at from one-fifth to one-tenth of the whole 
number.” “The instances of remarkable success are compar- 
atively rare, and in nearly every case conditioned upon the pos- 
session of the power of hearing until an advanced period of 
childhood.” And finally :— Any attempt to make the teaching 
of mechanical articulation a part of the general system of deaf- 
mute instruction would be a deplorable error.” 

[Professor Day gives, also, in this report an analysis of one 
of the newspaper stories of the “casual observer,” which was 
at that time circulating widely in American papers, he himself 
having happened to visit the same school and class, and having 
by his own more careful questionings ascertained the entire in- 
correctness of the wonderful statements of the newspaper. No 
one, indeed, was more surprised at the statements than the 
teacher of the class, who remarked to Professor Day that “ the 
intentions of the writer were undoubtedly good, but that he evi- 
dently came, like most visitors, wanting to be deceived, and 
succeeded.” In another place, pointing out some of the sources 
of the missapprehensions and consequent extravagant assertions 
of such casual observers, he says that the German teachers them- 
selves attribute them to the imagination of the visitors work- 
ing too freely upon what they really see, and drawing unwarrant- 
edinferences. Said one of the most eminent of them to Profess- 
or Day, “I can hardly refrain from smiling, when hearing the 
remarks of many of our visitors, especially if they have.witness- 
ed nothing of the kind before.” | 

Eight years later than this, and only two years ago President 
Gallaudet of the deaf-mute college at Washington, spent several 
months in still afifth examination of European schools, and from 
his published report I quote thefollowing;“* Thrce teachers only 
of all whom I have consulted claim success in articulation as 
attainable by the mass of the deaf-mutes, and these admit that 
experience has not yet sustained their view.” “ Only a single 
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instructor, Mr. Hirsch, assumes to be able to dispense with the 
language of signs.” (Mr. Hirsch in a subsequent letter to Mr. 
Gallaudet entirely disclaims holding thisf{view.) As {to the 
ability of German deaf-mute graduates to converse with stran- 
gers, Moritz Hill, one of the most enthusiastic and successful 
teachers of articulation, estimates the proportion of those who 
can do so,as eleven out of one hundred—Professor Vaisse, an 
equal authority, estimates “not more than éwo, and often not. 
more than one out of ten;” while Mr. Gallaudet gives it as the 
result of all his observations, that not more than from ten to twen- 
ty per cent of the deaf and dumb can acquire a sufficient fluency 
for this purpose.” 

“T quote also the following sentences froma letter just receiv- 
ed from Mr. Gallaudet, (the whole of which appears in another 
column.) “I have not time to enter into a lengthy refutation 
of Dr. Kessler’s positions, but I do not hesitate to claim that he 
is greatly in error, as to the scope of the success of the German 
method. All deaf-mutes do not learn to read from the lips of 
others. All deaf-fiutes do not learn to articulate fluently. In 
the German schools without an exception, the necessity of using 
a language of signs, as a means of communicating, and as a 
ineans of instruction is admitted. 

Such have been the results of these five successive examina- 
tions by American experts, covering the whole of a past quarter 
of a century :—and in view of them all, can it be wondered at if 
American instructors should decline now to acknowledge entire 
ignorance on the subject, or to accept as authority the mere as- 
sertions of even more recent “ casual observers.” 

And against this mass of testimony, directly contradictory of 
nearly every important assertion of Dr. Kessler, what does he 
oppose in his second article? First, a magazine article of a 
certain E. Stotzner, apparently one of the inevitable “ casual 
observers,” who, however, adduces not a particle of evidence to 
substantiate his own broad assertions. Second, the opinion of 
one German teacher, that “ the speaking sound with most deaf- 
mutes, assumes a perfectly normal character,”—which those may 
believe, who can. Third the estimate of Moritz Hill, already 
quoted as given to Mr. Gallaudet, that eleven graduates out of” 
one hundred”converse readily with strangers, sixty-two easily: 
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with friends, and eighty-five, somewhat. This is, I suppose, to 
substantiate his assertion that “ all, without exception, learn lip 
reading and articulation. Ifsuchis Dr. Kessler’s idea of cor- 
roboration he might also have quoted from the same Mr. Hill, 
the following, in support of his other broad assertion that “ a// 
sign language is rigidly excluded from the high class-rooms,” 
&c. Says M. Hill, “To banish the language of natural signs 
from the school-room and limit ourselves to articulation is like 
employing a gold key which does not fit the lock we would open, 
and refusing to use the iron one made for it. The pretence is 
contrary to nature and repugnant to the rules of sound educa- 
tion.” Q. #. D. Dr. Kessler’s fourth witness is Director 
Hirsch, whose entire disclaimer of the views imputed to him, 
in a more recent letter to Mr. Gallaudet, we have already men- 
tioned. Mr. Hirsch adds, that he “has the same opinions and 
practices as Mr. Hill,’ whom we have just quoted in absolute 
contradiction to Dr. Kessler. Such are the four sides of the 
“impregnable position” in which Dr. K. has “ intrenched” 
himself. 

The economical objection which he assumes to underlie Ameri- 
can opposition to the German method is really a valid one, but 
that it would be allowed by American institutions to hinder a 
real and recognized reform, no one at all conversant with their 
past history can fora moment imagine. Rather is that opposi- 
tion based upon a profound conviction that while articulation 
and lip reading are practicable for a small proportion of deaf- 
mutes, composed principally of semi-mutes, the sign language con- 
stitutes the indispensable medium for the education of most of 
this class ; aconviction based, as we have shown, upon the amplest 
testimony of the most competent observers. ” 

Tn the same paper also appeared the following: 

Letrer From Dr. GAaLLAuDET. 
National Deaf-Mute College. } 
Washington, Oct, 18, 1869. { 

My Dear Friend,—Y ours of the 16th is received, together 
with the articles by Dr. Kessler. 

I have read with some care what he has written, and while I 
would not attempt to call in question the sincerity of his 
zonvictions, nor yet his singleness of purpose to advance what 
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he believes a good cause, I am compelled to class him among 
those observers and writers who barely touch the surface of 
things. 

That he has seen my report on European schools for the deaf 
and dumb seems likely from his quotations of Hirsch’s and Hill’s 
opinions, which are taken bodily from my report. [See pages 
25and 50] But that he has not read it seems almost certain, or 
he would hardly venture the assertion that “in the higher classes 
all sign language is rigidly excluded” in the face of Mr. Hill’s 
opinion, given on page 30 of my report, that the sign language 
is “a most efficacious means of assisting even pupils in the 
higher degress of school training, giving light, warmth, ani- 
mation to spoken language, which for some time after its intro- 
duction continues dull and insipid.” 

In regard to the esteem in which the language of signs is held 
by eminent apostles of articulation, Dr. K. is again unfortunate 
in his quotation from my report of the paragraph cited from 
Hirsch to prove the absolute exclusion of signs under the 
articulation system; for Mr. H., on secing the paragraph in 
question, hastened to correct it in a letter to me, from which I 
quote as follows :— 

“You say I assumed to be able in the instruction of deaf-mutes 
to dispense with the language of signs. Dear Sir, I would be 
one of the first critics who would think such an idea as foolish 
and ridiculous as possible.” 

Mr. H. then proceeds to show how the paragraph Dr. K. has 
quoted contained a most important typographical error which 

.entirély perverted his meaning. [See p. 57 of the Eleventh 
annual report of the Columbia Institution for Deaf and 
Dumb. 

I have not time to enter into a lengthy refutation of Dr. K’s. 
positions, but I do not hesitate to claim that he is greatly in error 
as to the scope of the success of the German method. All deaf- 
mutes do not learn to read from the lips of others. All deaf- 
mutes do not learn to articulate fluently. 

In the German schools, without an exception, the necessity of 
using a language of signs as a means of communicating and asa 
means of instruction is admitted. So well understood is the 
fact that many deaf-mutes, cannot be taught on the system of 
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Heinicke, that a convention of German and Swiss teachers, held 
at Winnenden in 1855, pronounced in favor of “the erection of 
special divisions for the reception of children capable of instruc- 
tion, but unable to learn articulation, in order to be there train- 
ed as much as possible by signs and written language.” 

If Dr. Kessler will turn to page 21 of my report on European 
institutions, he will there find described an occurrence which 
goes toprovethat semi-mutes even, taughtin the very institution 
established by Heinicke and enjoying every possible facility for 
learning to read from the lips, sometimes fail entirely to under- 
stand what is said in their immediate presence, and this when 
they are most earnest in their endeavors to comprehend. 

I hope those who are familiar with my opinions know that I am 
friendly to the teaching of deaf-mutes to speak and read from the 
lips when suceess is likely to be attained; but my observations, 
which perhaps have been as extended and impartial as those of 
Dr. Kessler do not warrant me in encouraging the expectation 
that more than twenty-five or thirty per cent of so called deaf- 
mutes (and under this appellation semi-mutes are included) can 
achieve even tolerable success in articulation and lip reading. 

I believe inasystem which admits articulation as an accessory, 
but not in that system which vainly attempts to make oral 
speech the basis of instruction. 

Very sincerely yours, 
E. M. Gattaupet. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTION AT PARIS.* 


The Report of the Imperial Institution at Paris, for 1868," 
after-alist ef prizes given for excellence of scholarship in 
1867-8, and a recital of the ceremonies connected with the 
awarding, contains the following items of interest to all con- 
cerned in the instruction of deaf-mutes: 

The infirmary of the Paris institution has been so conducted 
as to secure a most satisfactory degree of health. Important 
measures have been undertaken in the orgauization of classes, 
the instruction of the pupils and the increase of the corps of 
teachers. A course of free public instruction in orthophony, 


*we are indebted for this translation and abstract tothe kiudness of Mr. A. G. Draper 
-of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washingston._{Ep. 


for te benefit of those afflicted by stammering has been com- 
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menced, and also a course of evening and Sunday lectures to 
adult deaf-mutes. 

The Conference of professors held there has pursued with 
great activity its laborsin the preparation of a Course of Studies 
for the use of deaf-mutes. An arrangement of the Bible, divided 
into three convenient parts so as to secure a gradual advance- 
ment in the style of the text, for the classes of the second, 
third and fourth years, is now in mannscript and undergoing 
revision by the conference. A plan of editing a treatise on 
Common Law (Droit Usuel) has been presented to them, as 
well as a similar project for the preparation of a Manual 
of Conversation and of Correspondence. The graduated exer- 
cises on practical phraseology or on French composition are in 
the meantime being arranged for the four years of the elementary 
eourse. The question of the use of the sign language as a first 
means of communication, and always for the Deaf-Mutes an 
essential means of instruction, has continued to are a por- 
tion of each session of the conference. 

To the course of instruction for adult Deaf-Mutes there has 
been added a series of free consultations which are open three 
times per week to sick persons not necessarily patients of the 
physician to the institution M. De. Sacharriere, and also, to the 
normal course which is annually arranged for the benefit of 
those persons who wish to inform themselves concerning the 
instruction of deaf-mutes, the director of the institution has 
united the public conferences made by the Doctor on the treat- 
ment of deafness. 

M. Dufau, honorary director of the Institution for the Blind, 
comments upon the exhibition made by M. Vaisse at the Uni- 
versal Exposition of 1867. The exhibition related to the system 
of symbols and to articulation. In the latter, the author has 
continued, in a manner, the exhibition made by him in London, 
in 1862. “ Articulation is,” says the reviewer, “ held in high 
estimation in some schools outside of France, where it seems to. 
have attained great success, -nevertheless it has not become 
very general, for there are always a great number of deaf-mutes 
who can derive no advantages from it. It is valuable to those 
who could once talk, and also to those who have not wholly lost 
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the faculty ofhearing. M, Dufau goes on tosay: “The profess- 
ional instruction is of a grade which has generally obtained in 
the institutions for deaf-mutes As a rule, the great majority 
of deaf-mute children belong to the poorer classes and are 


destined to a life of manual labor in order to procure the means 
of existence. Itis aimed to give a knowledge of a trade to 
every student, at the same time that his higher faculties are 
developed. The choice of these trades is a matter of more 
difficulty than one would think at first, and the application of 
the work to the condition of the mute, as well as to that of the 
blind, demands the most attentive study. In this direction, the 
committe perceive especial merit in the specimens of skill sub- 
mitted by the students of the Paris Institution. 

One of the students M. Capelle had successfully undergone 
the examination for the fellowship. He took for the subject of 
his thesis: Have Deaf-mutes Abstract Ideas before Receiving 
any Special or Methodical Instruction. 

A mandate of His Grace, Monseigneur Darbois, dated Nov- 
ember 25th, has placed the chapel of the deaf-mutes under the 
spiritual protection of St. Francis de Sales. The good motive 
which makes this designation appropriate is the fact that the 
holy Bishop of Geneva, who died in 1622, did himself accom- 
plished by the aid of the sign language, the religious instruction 
of a poor deaf-mute named Martin, whom he had, in a true spirit 
of christian charity, received into his Episcopal palace. 

The Abbe Lambert, Chaplain of the Imperial Institution, who 
has received part of the prize awarded by the committee of the 
Universal Exposition for his essay on the Language of the 
Features and of Gestures has since put in execution a plan for 
a small monthly journal for deaf-mutes, entitled Zhe Counselor 
of the Deaf-mute. It is furnished at the moderate price of 20 
cents per year. The first number appeared in the month of July, 
1868. This modest publication, as its name imports, has for its 
end the continuance to the deaf-mutes of a pure moral and reli- 
gious direction after leaving the institution, supplying them 
from the pulpit, that instruction which they cannot otherwise 
receive and sustaining their interest at the same time by 2 text 
suited 'to their capacity. 

Dr. Edward Fournie, assistant physician to the Imperial 
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Institution, has published a volume of 228 pp., entitled, 
Physiology and Instruction of the Deaf-Mute, after the 
Physiology of Different Languages, in which he reviews the 
most important and delicate questions connected with the 
theory and practice of deaf-mute instruction. 

Dr. Emile Meniere, son of the regretted physician who left 
the Institution seven years since, has united in a paper some of 
the experiences of his doctorate, relating to The Therapeuti: 
Means Iimployed in Affections of the Far, giving the most re- 
eent discoveries of science in this interesting branch of the art 
of healing. 

M. Ferdinand Berthier, formerly a brilliant student of the 
Institution, and since, for more than forty years, one of its most 
skillful professors, has begun to ee the result of long special 
studies in a volume entitled, The Code Napoleon, Civil Code 
of the French Empire, Adapted to ao Capacity of Deaf-Mutes, 
their Families and Speaking People in Daily Intercourse with 
them. Independently of that part of the work addressed 
especially to deaf-mutes, the professor has, in this volume, an 
abridgment of usual rights which is of a nature to be profitable 
to others than deaf-mutes. 

On the 24th of November, 1868, the Imperial Institution cele- 
brated the 156th anniversary of the birth-day of the Abbe de 
L’Epee with appropriate ceremonies, among which was an ad- 
dress by Prof. Vaisse. 

Besides these items relating more we to the Paris 
institution, the pamphlet contains a full and intelligent abstract 
of President Gallaudet’s report of his visit to the various Eu- 
ropean schools, and of the conclusions and recommendations 
which said visit has led him to make. 

There are also brief notices of the progress made and reforms 
undertaken in nearly all the principal institutions of Europe 
and America. 


The following resolutions were passed at a regular monthly 
meeting of the officers of the Illinois Inst. for Deaf and Dumb: 

Wuereas: Prof. Marquis L. Brock has accepted the position 
of Principal of the Arkansas Inst. for the Deaf and Dumb to 
which he has been elected, 
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Resolved That the Principal and officers of the Illinois Inst. 
for Deaf and Dumb regret to lose the assistance of one who has 
so long, so ably and so faithfully been associated in labor with 
them. 

Resolved That we congratulate the Trustces and the patrons 
of the Arkansas Inst. on the acquisition of one so well fitted both 
by disposition and education to be a blessing to the Deaf and 
Dumb and an honor to their State. 

Resolved That our best wishes for his success and happiness 
attend him in his labors and responsibilities. 

H. W. / 
Cornenia Trask, Committee. 
Joun H. Woops. J 

We have received a letter from Miss Rogers, Principal of the 
Clarke Institution for Deaf-mntes, from which we make the fol- 
lowing extracts: 

“ fT should like to correct one or two errors which have gone 
abroad concerning us. In the April, number of the Annals for 
1869, Dr. H. P. Peet kas an article entitled ‘* Notes of a visit to 
the Clarke Institution,” &e. It is not my intention to speak of 
the different points in which I disagree with him, but only to 
correct a very important mistake. The error was, I know, on 
his part « misunderstanding, as he has told me, he fully intend- 
ed to do us justice in the account of his visit published in the 
Annals. He says, “There are no religious services in the 

‘school.” 

We have what other boarding schools have,—family prayers 
religious instruction. We do not call the children together and 
in‘a chapel for prayers because we believe it better to gather 
them about usin the family rather than in so formal a way in 
public. The older children have prayers with a teacher morn- 
ing and evening, in the morning learning a passage of scripture, 
which is explained by the teachers in the evening all reading 
the Bible together. 

The smaller children gather about a teacher or matron for their 
morning and evening prayers as‘at home they would kneel at 
their mother’s knee. At Sabbath School the children receive 
religious instruction, not “learning texts of scripture and recit- 
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ing the Lord’s Prayer” merely. Each teacher closes her Sabbath 
School recitation with prayer. Extempore prayer is used at all 
times except at evening prayers with the older children when 
all unite in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. 

Further information concerning our religious exercises, text- 
books used in Sabbath School, &e., will be found in our last 
report. 

[ should like to occupy a little more space to correct an egreg- 
ious mistake, which has been made very public and is widely 
believed. I refer to the idea that teaching deaf-mutes articula- 
tion is injurious to the health of the teacher. In the report of 
the Conference of Principals held at Washington in May, 1868, 
I see that Rev. Mr. Turner says “I wnderstand Miss Rogers is 
almost entirely exhausted with her efforts, and feels that she can 
not go much further with this terrible strain on her vocal organs.” 

I beg leave to say that a greater mistake than this could hard- 
ly have been made. Ihave never been exhausted with my efforts, 
nor have I considered the strain on my vocal organs greater 
than in teaching hearing children. More than ten years before 
I began to teach deaf-mutes, I had a bronchial difficulty fixed 
upon me, which very likely will eventually cause my death, but 
for which deaf-mute teaching is in no wise responsible. Indeed, 
[ have been better for the past year and a half than for some 
years previous. [should not mention this were it merely a 
personal matter, but I am so often asked if teaching articulation 
is not injurious to the vocal organs and health of a teacher, and 
then have quoted my own trouble and the want of health of one 
of our teachers, who never knew a well day in her life, as prov- 
ing this system injurious to a teacher’s health, that I cannot 
refrain from speaking of it that the system may no longer suffer 
such misjudgement. Onur Institution has found no injurious 
effects following our system of teaching. 

We intend no antagonism to, but co-operation with others in 
best promoting the education of Deaf-Mutes.” 

Died in the Institution at Danville, Kentucky, November 27, 
1869. Mr. John A. Jacobs, in the 64th year of his age. 

Mr. Jacobs had baen for forty-four years Principal of the 
Kentucky Institution, having received his instruction in the art 
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of teaching deaf-mutes from Dr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc at the 
American Asylum in Hartford at the time when there were but 
three schools for deaf-mutes in the whole country. A man of 
warm heart, of pure motives, of disinterested benevolence, of 
active and acute mind, and of heroic Christian devotion, he had 
labored most ardently and faithfully for the good of man. To 
the deaf-mutes especially had he devoted his life; and the 
Institution built by his indefatigable labors, the discussions of 
the principles of their education, his text-books for their instrue- 
tion, the teachers trained by him and the pupils educated and 
sent forth useful citizens, and always befriended and encouraged 
by him, will constitute enduring monuments to his memory. 

The Governor of Kentucky in his last annual message pays 
the following tribute to his worth: 

“To the Commonwealth, the death of Mr. Jacobs is a publie 
calamity; to the deaf-mutes, so long the objects of his care, his 
loss is irreparable. 

For more than forty years he was the faithful and zealous 
principal of that charity. His entire life was devoted to its 
service; the wants and cares of the mutes his constant study- 
Greater fidelity has rarely marked the life of any public servant. 
Active, benevolent, charitable and unobtrusive, there was a 
simplicity in his life that won all who knew him. But hehada 
higher title! He was a Christian, full of faith and full of 
humility. 

ITrecommend in token of his faithful and long-continued 
service, that some public notice be taken of his death.” 

The Kentucky Institution in the loss of two such men as Mr. 
Jacobs and Rev. 8. B. Cheek the Vice Principal, both in one 
year has been singularly bereaved. Biogrophical sketches of 
these two appear in the report of that Institufion which has just 
come to hand. 

We hope the next number of the Annals will have some 
memorial worthy of Mr. Jacob’s charcter and services from the 
pen of some one, who from personal knowledge, can bear 
testimony to his virtues. 


The Forres, Elgin and Nairn Gazette, Scotland, in a notice 
of the death of James Mitchell, who was born blind and deaf, 
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and whose lamentable condition attracted much attention from 
scientific men many years ago gives the fuliowing account of 
him: 

“‘ A few days ago an old man died at Nairn, who in his early 
years excited much interest in the scientific world, and among 
all students of mental philosophy. Denied by nature faculties 
of speech and hearing’ and possessing the power of sight to a 
very limited extent, this unfortunate person lived for seventy- 
four years in the world deprived of all that makes life pleasant. 
or tolerable to the rest of mankind. James Mitchell was the 
son of a clergyman in the parish ef Ardclach, and was born on 
the 11th of November, 1795. The pupil of cach cf his eyes was 
obscured from his birth by a cataract, and his mother ascertain- 
ed his deafness during his infancy by observing that the loudest 
noises did not disturb his sleep. Various experiments were 
afterwards made with the view of removing the eataract of the 
right eye, but these had little effect, and James was never able 
to see with any degree of distinctness. The senses of touch, 
smell, and taste, all intensely acute, were his sole organs of 
observation, wisdom at every other entrance being quite shut 
out. 

When quite a child Mitchell began to be attracted by bright 
colours, and examined certain objects with great interest. 
Sometimes he confined himself to a room, closing all the shut- 
ters, and leaving only a small hole to admit the sun’s rays; and 
in winter he would kindle a light in a dark corner, and sit 
watching the flame for hours. These little things showed that 
he was not totally blind, and gave his parents a hope that some- _ 
thing might be done to remove the cataract. Mr. Wardrop, 
surgeon, London, who examined the case, thought that Mitchell 
derived little, if any, assistance from his eyes as organs of 
vision, at least at this period of his life. The appearances of 
the disease in the eyes were such as to render it extremely pro- 
bable that they enabled him merely to distinguish some colours 
and differences in the intensity of light. The only evidence he 
gave of hearing was his delight in striking his teeth with 
sonorous bodies. A musical snuff-box placed between his teeth, 
excited the deepest wonder .and gratification. The membrane 
of the tympanum of both ears was punctured by Sir Astley 
Cooper without any beneficial result, and in 1810 Mr. Wardrop 
succeeded in couching the cataract, The temporary effect of 
this was very interesting. 

By the senses of touch and smell Mitchell seemed to know his 
friends, and he could easily detect a stranger. When he meta 
person for the first time he was in the habit of feeling him care- 
fully and smelling his dress; if the result of his investigations. 
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proved satisfactory, he was disposed to become friendly, but 
nothing could overceme a dislike once decidedly formed. ‘His 
powers of observation were wonderfully quick. His father 
sometimes rode out to visit his parishioners, and James soon 
knew when a journey was to be taken by observing his father 
putting on his riding boots. Professor Dugald Stewart, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Sir William Hamilton, and others, took a 
warm interest in his case, but little could be done for the poor 
boy. He was endowed with affection and kindness to his 
own family. Sometimes when teased and interrupted in his 
amusements he got into paroxyms of rage. At no other time 
did he ever make use of his voice, with which he produced 
most harsh and loud screams. During his lifetime he was sur- 
rounded by kind friends, provided with every comfort, and al- 
ways appeared to be happy and contented. He possessed a 
considerable degree of intelligence; he seemed to distinguish 
Sunday from the other days of the week, and could not easily 
be imposed upon. On the streets of Nairn the figure of James 
Mitchell—latterly a venerable object—was familiar to all. He 
walked slowly along the pavement, often carrying his pipe in 
his hand, his head elevated, and his countenance wearing an 
appearance of self-absorption. Everybody was kind to Jamie; 
even the children, though they sometimes molested him, treat- 
ed his infirmities with respect. 


We welcome into the list of Institutions the “Nebraska Insti- 
tute for the Deaf and Dumb,” which was organized Feb 7th, 1867, 
by the Territorial Legislature and was opened for pupils April 
Ist, 1869. ‘The Principal is Mr. W.M. French; present number 
of pupils, twelve. 
+ 
Will not the Committee on the Convention report time and 
place of meeting in season for our next? 


We have received copies of Annual Reports from several 
Institutions which we will notice in the April number. 
It is with much mortification to both editor and printers that 


A number of untoward 


the January number is issued so late. 
The April Annals 


dfficulties have conspired to this result. 
will appear during that month. 
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